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SUBSTANTIAL TRIBUTES. 
Many of the tributes to Bismarck not long ago, 
on the occasion of his eightieth birthday, were 
dignified, moving or picturesque. These naturally 
caught the public attention and held a predominant 
place in newspaper reports. But now that the 


birthday is over and the celebration a thing of | 


the past, it is not disrespectful, and is certainly 
amusing to consider other forms of tribute less 
remarked at the time. 

Our German friends have always been joked 
more or less about their liking for the solid 
comforts of life, and especially for good victuals 
and drink. As Prince Bismarck has ever been a 
German of Germans, it is not astonishing perhaps 
that birthday presents pleasant to the palate should 
have been somewhat numerous, but even a partial 
list of those actually sent is enough to take one’s 
breath away. 

Friedrichsruh was provisioned by Bismarck’s 
admirers more amply than is a fortress when 
about to be besieged; and all about the yards 
and about the railway station were to be seen by 
the many thousand visitors who repaired thither 
to offer homage to the old prince, huge heaps, 
piles, and mountains of boxes, crates and packing- 
cases, filled with gifts edible and often perishable, 
of which the disposal became soon a pressing 
question. 

‘Cheeses from two hundred pounds in weight | B 
to half-a-dozen ounces,” says a writer in the 
Saturday Review, attempting to enumerate, “a 


hundred and forty dozen of them of different | Se 


sizes and sorts! And sausages of all dimensions, 
from the one twenty-three yards long and of 
appropriate thickness, that required a crate to 
itself, down to the one that came in a letter and 
provided a meal for the birds.”’ 

There were also over a dozen immense salmon, 
piles of pdté de foies gras, cases of apples, barrels 
of oysters, pots of honey, a tank containing living 
carp, innumerable eggs and tarts, over a thousand 
bottles of various kinds of wine and beer, more 
than five thousand cigars, pipes of every degree 
of elegance and simplicity, five thousand matches, 
and a huge mass of confectionery in the form of 
a famous monument modelled in macaroons. 

Beside provisions, the old prince received a 
choice collection of cloaks, wraps, mantles, canes, 
swords, rugs, helmets, slippers, hot-water bottles 
and warm stockings. Forty German authors sent 
him their works. Eighty-three strangers sent 
him their photographs. Pen-holders, inkstands, 
and Bibles were numerous, and one kindly, but 
scarcely cheerful, old lady generously contributed 
a funeral wreath which she had originally intended 
for her own grave, but which she had brought 
herself to part with in the fond hope that it 
might eventually adorn that of her favorite hero 
instead. 

Most astonishing of all was the tremendous 
mail—one hundred and twenty thousand letters; 
a number which it was calculated would employ 
the aged and broken soldier nearly two years of his 
waning life, should he read them, proceeding at 
the rate of only three minutes to a letter and 
working ten hours a day! 
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A LIBRARY FOR THE BLIND. 


In the old Sunday-school room of the Church 
of the Messiah, Brooklyn, there is a circulating 
library for the blind, one of three such libraries 
in the United States. It contains three hundred 
volumes, ranged on shelves at one end of the 
room. At first glance one would think he was 
in the file-room of some business office, where 
the correspondence of years was packed away. 

The huge volumes are plainly bound, and the 
leaves stand apart as one looks at the upper edges. 
On the backs are the titles, in ordinary print and 
also in queer raised letters or signs. It takes 
several of these huge volumes to contain a story 
of the length of ‘‘Robinson Crusoe.” 

The titles are all familiar ; ‘Old Curiosity Shop,” 
“Silas Marner,” ‘Arabian Nights,” ‘‘Last Days 
of Pompeii,”” ‘“‘Thomas a Kempis,” ‘Pilgrim’s 
Progress,’’ ‘“‘Scarlet Letter,’’ ““Ganot’s Physics,”’ 
books of geography and travel, several of Shake- 
speare’s plays, and other works of the same wide 
reputation. 

Take down a volume and you will find page 
after page of a dead white with raised characters 
upon it. 

The skill of the blind in reading these embossed 
pages depends less upon intellectual ability than 
upon a delicate sense of touch. Those who follow 
some occupation which hardens the inside of the 
hand find it difficult to read. With others the 
sense of touch was naturally not acute and has 
not become so with the loss of sight. All such 
persons find reading a difficult task, in which the 
mind, outrunning the physical accomplishment, 
frets continually at the delay. 

It is observed, too, that the fingers will not bear 
the burden of making out letters and words as 
long as the eye. After an hour or so the fingers 
begin to get numb, and it may be that just as the 





climax of the hero’s sufferings or joys is reached 
the fingers refuse to feel the letters and the mind 
must wait until they become sensitive again. 

Those who have both a delicate touch and a 
quick’ mind skim over the embossed characters 
lightly and may read for hours in succession. To 
all blind readers, however, the keenest pleasure 
comes after the book has been read until the story 
and even the phrases are perfectly familiar. Then 
memory aids the fingers, and the pages fly as 
though the optic nerves were on duty. 
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DIRE DISASTER. 


It would be nothing so very strange if an 
American were to forget for the moment whether 
the Italian word gomito meant an elbow or a knee; 
and yet an innocent confusion of this kind may 
seem very amusing. : 

An exchange says that a famous Italian actor, 
playing in America, in a language not his own, 
had occasion at a certain moment to rush on the 
stage and exclaim : 

“Your lover is wounded sore. He has broken 
three of his ribs.’ 

The moment came. The actor ran breathless 
before the footlights, and criéd out : 

‘Your lover is wounded sore. He has broken 
three of his legs.” 
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In Six Chapters.— Chapter V. 


Johany Snow finds it, but misses the Glory of his Deed. 


For some moments after Johnny Snow’s inno- 
cent remark had betrayed to Bill Young the fact 
that the sheriff had no gun in the wagon, Johnny 
had felt a keen desire to make himself small, and 
had kept very quiet. He fixed his eyes on Young 
with a round, all-comprehending stare, and said 
nothing. When he opened his mouth again, he 
intended to say something clever, something 
redeeming. 

He watched events brightly, and when Gordon 
left for the opposite bank of the river he remained 
behind. When he saw by the expressive panto- 
mime of the group across the stream that the 
dollar had not been found in Bill’s pockets, he 


gave a little exultant chuckle, and clambered into | 


the elm-tree like a monkey. 
“Si,”’ he yelled, from this perch, ‘“‘have you got 
the dollar ?”’ 


BY 
CHARLES MINER THOMPSON. 





Some inarticulate noise expressive of deep dis- | 


gust came from Gordon. 
was more communicative. 

“No,” he called, with his hands at his mouth. 

“Well,” cried Johnny, shrilly, in answer, ‘‘if 
you haven’t got it, I guess I have!" 

“What's that you say ?”’ came in an incredu- 
lous yet hopeful yell from the sheriff. 

“I know where that dollar is,’’ cried Johnny 
again. 

He saw the two men grip the reluctant Bill and 
rush him to the bridge. With a swelling sense of 
importance he saw them reappear on his side of 
the river. He took much joy of that unimpres- 
sive procession.. The Roman general to whom a 
triumph had been accorded felt none deeper. 

‘““Where is it?’’ panted the sheriff excitedly, as 
he came running up under the elm. 

“It’s I know where!” said Johnny, unwill- 
ing to part with his secret a moment sooner 
than he must. ‘You just wait half a jiffy till I 
climb out on the limb of this tree a bit.” 

‘“‘What do you want to go out that branch 
for?’ asked the sheriff, digusted and sus- 
picious of some ill-timed, boyish foolery. 

“’Cause he’s hid it there,’’ answered 
Johnny. “Anyway, I guess he has; I’m 
going to see.”’ 

Thereupon, not at all daunted by Bill’s 

scowling looks, or the sheriff’s manifest sus- 
picion, he crawled out upon the limb, and 
in spite of the dangerous way in which it 
bent under his weight, made his way clear to 
the tip. The oriole’s pouch-like nest again 
dipped in the water. When he got within 
reach of this nest he stretched out his arm, 
and with his finger-tips explored its recesses. 
He touched something hard. The next 
moment, with a cry of triumph, he held up 
before the astonished eyes of the sheriff the 
dollar of 1804! 

“Well, I swan!”’ said that worthy. 

“Well,” said Mr. Valentine, with deep 
conviction, “if that aint the slickest trick I 
ever saw, then the only slicker one was the 
finding of it out. What's your name anyhow, 
bub ?” 

“Snow,” said Johnny, straddling the 
branch, and putting the dollar in his pocket. 


Mr. Valentine, however, | 
|Gordon tied Young’s 


| 





mention. 
hands slipped as he swung | 
forward, and he went, feet and | 
hands in air, splashing into the | 
water. 

Sputtering and gasping, he 
struck out for the shore, which 
he reached in two strokes, 
and emerged, dripping like a 
Newfoundland dog, but not 
half so contented. 

“I guess I’m kind of damp, aint I?’’ said he, 
sheepishly, while the water streaming from his 
clothes collected in puddles about his feet. 

“IT guess you are,” 
said the sheriff. ‘Give 
me that dollar.”’ 

Johnny took it out 
of his pocket, handed it 
over, and much dis- 
couraged, followed in 
the wake of the sheriff, 
Mr. Valentine and their 
prisoner. Every third 
step he lifted up a foot, 
grabbed a leg of his 
trousers, and squeezed 
water from it. He re- 
solved never to ‘‘show 
off” again. And he 
was.right; the business 
of trying to look taller 
than you are is fatigu- 
ing and unprofitable. 

At the Haskins house 


hands with the halter 
and placed him in the 
buggy. Then he got 
in himself. ‘“You’d bet- 
ter get in behind,’’ he 
said to Johnny. ‘You 
are somewhat too damp 
for company.” 

Johnny reflected bit- 
terly that the horse and 
wagon were his and not 
the sheriff’s, and that 
perhaps he had the 
right to sit where he 
chose. But he was too 
much depressed to pro- 
test, and climbed meek- 
ly into the back of the 


Johnny 





“Did you get 


“Any relation to old man Snow that lives | wagon. Sitting there, he had to face the ironic 


over to the Corners ?”’ continued Mr. Valentine. 

“Grandson,” said Johnny, laconically. 

“Sho! Are you, now? I want to know!” 
exclaimed Mr. Valentine, obviously impressed. 
“Smart man, old Mr. Snow is. Guess it’s in the 
fam’ly, likely.” 

Johnny conceived a high idea of Mr. Valen- 
tine’s merits, and was seized with a desire still 


|eyes of Mr. Valentine, and found their glances | 
highly disconcerting. | 

“You'll be President some day,’’ said that) 
gentleman, ‘‘that is, if you aren’t too smart!”’ 

However, as the wagon climbed the hill and | 
started on the road to the Corners, Johnny's | 
| clothes became drier and drier, and himself | 
| happier and happier. He began to look forward 


}even reached Tim Mansfield 





“shows off’ 


crowd had collected upon the porch of the store. | 
There were Deacon Snow, with white, owl-like | 
head, Mr. Josselyn in his linen duster, old Abe 


| Mansfield with his two canes, with which he was 


hooking away the small boys from in front of 
him, Sam Marvin and Lucas Nye. 

Willie Nye and Andy Hodgkins were there, too, 
in a great state of excitement. The news had | 

in his haymow. | 
After a long explanation with his father, who had | 
found him in his hiding-place and insisted on | 
knowing the reason for his unusual seclusion, Tim | 
had ventured forth with a clean heart, a chastened | 
spirit, and a chastised | 
body, to see Bill Young 
arrested to make a Cor- | 
ners holiday. Johnny | 
Snow, standing up in | 
the back of the wagon 
and looking over the 
heads of Bill and the 
sheriff, saw them all 
and rejoiced. } 

‘‘Hoorah !”’ he shout- | 
ed, and waved his straw 
hat. 

“Stop your noise!” 
said the sheriff, whose 
ideas of his dignity 
were affronted by this 
demonstration. ‘This 
is no circus procession. 
Sit down, I tell you!” 

Very much hurt by 
this curtness, Johnny 
sank to the bottom of 
the buggy. ‘Where'd 
Si Gordon be,’’ he ques- 
tioned himself, “if I 
hadn’t been along? He 
wouldn’t have had any 
eighteen - hundred -four 
dollar in his pocket, I 
guess.” 

The sheriff drove up 
slowly and with dignity 
—in Johnny’s wagon— 
to the porch of the 
store. Johnny himself, 
seated in the back of 
the buggy, was still so 
much under the influ- 
ence of Si’s rebuke that 


again. 
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the Dollar?” 


he dared not say a word. But he straightened | 
himself up very straight, and tried to look very 
indifferent. It was rather funny, to tell the truth, 
this dignified air; his still damp garments, which 
had gathered abundant dust, his bare brown feet 
and legs hanging loosely like a pair of stockings 
from a mantel on the night before Christmas, and 
his ragged and discouraged-looking straw hat, did 
not harmonize with the self-conscious importance 


further to astonish so discriminating a person. | with some measure of satisfaction to the delivery | on his grave, freckled, youthful face. 


He concluded to “show off” a little. 
from the branch and hung suspended beneath. 
Then he began to swing backward and forward 
like a pendulum. 


enough he intended to leap high and dry upon the 


He slid | of the prisoner at the store as to a time of personal 
The sheriff would then surely tell how | 


triumph. 
he found the dollar in the oriole’s nest, and praise 


When his momentum was great | Johnny for it before all the people. 
The news had gone forth that Si Gordon had | bring it to a standstill. 


The sheriff pulled Mr. Snow’s horse up short in 
front of the store with a very loud and important 
‘Whoa, there!’’ and sawed the mouth of the poor 


| animal as if only violent means could possibly 


Then carefully looking 


bank, with an air as if the feat were too trifling to | gone on another chase after Bill Young and the! over the heads of all present, including the 


Unfortunately his | marvellous dollar of 1804. An unsually large | storekeeper, who was in the front rank of the 


crowd, he called out to no one in particular : 

‘*Where’s Josselyn ?”’ 

Then, as if for the first time noticing him, he 
allowed his eye to catch that.of the storekeeper. 

‘Oh, there you are, are you ?’’ said he. ‘Well, 
I’ve caught him. He’s as slippery as an eel, let 
me tell you, but his squirming has done him no 
good this time. He'd have to bea good deal more 
slippery than he is to get out of the grip of Si 
Gordon twice, let me tell you!’’ 

“You did well, Si; you did well,’’ said Mr. 
Josselyn. “I don’t doubt ita mite. But did you 
get the dollar? I guess you didn’t, seeing it 
belongs to me. I never have any luck. If I 
were to get a mortgage on the earth to-day, it 
would come to an end before sun-up, seems 
though it would. That’s been my experience. I 
guess you haven’t got it, have you, Si?” 

Johnny pricked up his ears at this question. 
Now the sheriff would tell of his services. The 
answer was slow in coming. 

‘‘Maybe I have,”’ remarked Gordon, ‘‘and then 
again, maybe I haven't. I’ve got a dollar, an 
1804 dollar, but whether it’s your dollar or not, I 
don’t know.” 

“Lemme see it, Si!’’ 
anxiously. ‘I can tell 
not.” 

“IT don’t know,”’ said Si, doubtfully. ‘I kind 
of guess I'd better keep it pretty close till the trial. 
I don’t know that I ought to show it without the 
order of the court. It’s evidence now, and evi- 
dence is something that you ought not to trifle 
with, not for any reason. I’ve heared old Judge 
Orcutt say so often.”’ 

Johnny stretched ear to all this in the vain hope 
that something would be said about his share in 
the recovery of the dollar. Finally, he slipped 
down from the wagon and placed himself con- 
spicuously, hoping that a sight of him would 
remind the sheriff of certain forgotten portions of 
his story. He was standing there expectantly 
when old Abe Mansfield, in whose line of vision 
he stood, hooked the crook of his cane about his 
leg, and with surprising strength pulled him to 
one side. 

In the end, Gordon yielded to the solicitations 
of the storekeeper and the others, and slowly 
drew the coin from his pocket. He did not, 
however, immediately hand it to any of the 
company. No! He tantalized them with the 
sight of it in his palm. He examined with the 
most minute particularity each and every curve 

and mark upon it, ‘‘hefted’’ it thoughtfully, 
and clinked it against the dasher. 

When he could think of nothing else to do, 
he started with visible reluctance to hand it to 
Josselyn. Just as that worthy man’s fingers 
were about to close upon it, however, he drew 
it back swiftly. 

“You know, Josselyn,’’ said he, ‘‘that you 
can’t keep it, don’t you? You'll have to 
give it back as quick as you've identified it as 
yours. It’s passed into the jurisdiction of the 
court, and you can’t have it, not for good, 
until the court has awarded it to you.”’ 

Josselyn replied querulously : 

“Things have come to a pretty pass if a 
man ain't allowed to have his own property, 
seems though they were. Law’s law, and 
there’s no gainsaying it, 1 suppose. I shan't 
prevent your taking it again, after I’m 
through with it.”’ 

Gordon thereupon handed the coin to him 
but watched it with jealous eyes. 

“It’s the one, sure as judgment,”’ said 
Josselyn. The other men gathered about 
and looked at it, too. Old Abe Mansfield 
spoke the thought of the company : 

“To think that there dollar's wuth eight 
hundred common ones, and just because it's 

scarce and kind of old-fashioned! It does seem 
unreasonable, now don't it? You'd better not 
count too much on it, Alvin, I guess. It’s most 
too good to be true, according to my notion.” 

In their interest over the coin, no one had 
noticed the smart buggy which a “livery’’ horse 
was dejectedly drawing toward the store, nor the 
citified young man in ‘store clothes’ who sat 
smiling within it. When, on his drawing rein in 
front of the porch, he cheerily saluted the store- 
keeper, Josselyn started guiltily, and had to 
restrain an impulse to slide the dollar of 1804 into 
his pocket. 

The young man was the drummer from whom 
he had had the coin. 

‘Hello!’ said the young man, eying the crowd 


begged the storekeeper 
whether it’s the one or 





‘aghast. 
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curiously, ‘‘I guess from the looks of things you | 
have found out the thief ?”’ 

“That’s him, I guess,” spoke up the sheriff | 
proudly, and pointed to Bill Young. 

“Oh, that’s ‘him,’ is it?’’ said the young man, | 
casting an inquisitive glance at the sullen Bill. | 
«And did my dollar catch him ?” 

‘*Well, it helped,” the sheriff admitted ; ‘‘at any | 
rate, it did some; but I guess I was the strong | 
horse of the team !’’ 

The young man appeared amused. 
turned to Josselyn and said : 

‘*Well, now I suppose that you’re through with 
it, you'll give me back my dollar.” 

“Why,” said Josselyn, all at once painfully | 
conscious of the glances of the company, “you | 
gave it to me, didn’t you ?”’ 

“IT don’t know; did 1?” said the drummer | 
carelessly. “If I did, I didn’t mean to. I’ve 
carried that dollar about a good while as a pocket 
piece and value it on that account. I'll give you} 
another one for it. Come now, that’s square.” 

“T can’t allow that,’’ said the sheriff. ‘That 
there dollar’s evidence now, and can’t be touched 
except by the court and me. It'll have to| 
figure at the trial, that dollar will.’’ 

For a moment, Josselyn felt immensely 
relieved, and as glad now as he was sorry before 
that the court had its claims upon the dollar. 
But the next instant his native honesty welled’ up 
within him, and he heard himself saying what at 
first surprised him, and then made him feel proud 
and happy. 

“Young man,”’ he heard himself say, ‘“‘when 
you gave me that there dollar, I guess you didn’t 
krow, did you, the true value of it?” 

“Yes, I guess I did,’’ said the young man 
easily. “It’s worth a little more than half a 
dollar. It’s silver.”” 

‘And it isn’t worth more than other dollars ?”’ 

The drummer smiled broadly. He apparently 
saw some huge joke in the situation. 

“No, I guess not,’’ said he. 

“Isn't the dollar of 1804 scarce?’ asked Mr. 
Josselyn. 

“Very,” said the young man. 

‘Isn't it valuable?’’ asked the storekeeper, 
almost sternly. 

“Very,’’ said the drummer again. 

‘‘Isn’t this the dollar of 1804?” continued 
Josselyn. 

“No,’’ answered the drummer, coolly. 

“Then what in Sam Hill is it?’ cried the 
storekeeper, disconcerted by the young man’s 
calmness and air of certainty. 

“It’s a pretty good counterfeit.”’ 

“You don’t say!’’ exclaimed “Mr. Josselyn, 
And all the others on the porch, a petri- 
fied group, looked thunderstruck. But it is to be 
feared that Johnny Snow, in his inconspicuous 
corner, grinned a little. 

(To be continued.) 


Then he 
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NOW. 


‘0-1 
Like a shut door the grave shall be. 


Selected. —Mrs. Alice William Brotherton. 
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AMANDA’S ESCORT. 
A valorous young Woman plays a Joke on a Joker. 


Bunker Tingley, an overgrown boy of sixteen, 
was the butt of many jokes and tricks during the 
winter that he attended the Hilltop district school. 
But he was too siuggish of temperament to resent 
these jokes at his expense, and too dull of brain 
to pay the boys off in their own coin. 

The boys bore Bunker no ill will, but it was 
impossible that he should be popular with boys of 
spirit. The Hilltop boys said that Bunker “didn’t 
have snap enough to go in out of the rain.” 

The young man who taught the school one 
winter was a musician, and conducted a free 
singing-school in the schoolhouse every Wednesday 
evening. Any person, young or old, who cared 
to learn to sing, was welcome, and the older 
people often came to hear the voices of the 
younger, so that the little building was usually 
well filled on the nights of the singing-school. 

Bunker Tingley always attended the singing- 
school, and although he did not know and could 
not be taught anything about music, he always 
sang louder than any one else. It was about the 
only thing he was ever known to do with any 
degree of spirit. The fact that he seldom sang in 
time or tune was of no consequence to Bunker. 

During the regular intermission of ten minutes 
when about half the evening was gone, the young 
men made a point of requesting the pleasure of 
escorting the young ladies home at the close of 
the singing-schovl. Boys of sixteen or seventeen 
often played the gallant in this way, but Bunker 
Tingley had never yet been known to “‘hean”’ any 
one home, and no one supposed that he aspired to 
do so. Nor was it supposed that any of the Hilltop 
girls would accept Bunker as an escort. 

But one evening, during the intermission, Bunker 
surprised Joe Jasper and Hiram Witt, two of his 
schoolmates, by confiding to them that he was 
going to play the beau that evening. 

“Oh, you’re not going to do any such thing!” 
said Joe, in unfeigned surprise. 

‘See if I don’t!"’ retorted Bunker. 

‘Who to?” asked Hiram, whose father thought 
that grammar was “all nonsense.” 

**Oness,’’ said Bunker, with elation. 











The boys named several schoolgirls, but Bunker 
shook his head. By and by he said, “I'll tell you 
—’Mandy Slawson!” 

Hiram shrieked with laughter, and Joe was 
rude enough to say : 

‘¢*Mandy Slawson! - Well, you and "Mandy ‘Il 
make a team, now I tell you!” 

"Mandy's a real nice girl,’’ said Bunker, 
resentfully. 

“I know she is,’’ said Joe. ‘Nobody said she 
wasn’t, but she is—oh well, be her beau it you 
want to, Bunk; I’ve no objections.” 

‘‘Her father’s got an awful savage dog, 


” 


said 


| Hiram. 


Bunker started at this, but reflected and said : 
“JT aint afraid of Slawson’s old dog. I guess 


| *Mandy’ll be with me, won’t she ?” 


“What if you should meet that terrible wild 


varmint that, they say, is prowling ‘round in the | 
| gone to the singing-school. 


woods now ?” 

Bunker paled at this, but said with an attempt 
at indifference : 

“I don’t believe there’s any wild beast around 
here. Folks just think so.” 

“Henry Rider saw it two nights ago in the very 
woods you’ll have to go through taking "Mandy 
home, and he said it looked like a bear, although 
it made a noise like a catamount. Everybody 
thinks it’s one or the other.” 

“Yes, and I guess it'll turn out to be a stray 
calf or dog,”’ said Bunker. But he was evidently 
disturbed, seeing which Hiram said : 

“But you can’t back out now, Bunk. If you've 
asked "Mandy if you can see her home, and she’s 
said ‘yes’ you'll have to do it, catamoumt or no 
catamount.” 

“Who said anything about backing out?” 
retorted Bunker. ‘“‘Catamount! Huh! All the 
catamounts or bears there are in these parts won't 
hurt any one.” 

“Don’t be too sure of that. I shouldn't want 
to go through those woods at night after what 
Hen Rider saw.” 

The teacher’s bell rang at that moment and 
Bunker went into the house, but Joe and Hiram 
remained outside. Hiram said that he wanted to 
get through laughing about Bunker and ’Mandy. 

"Mandy Slawson was an eccentric and very 
plain girl, several years older than Bunker, and 
as odd in her way as he was in his. She lacked 
Bunker’s good humor. Her schoolmates attri- 
buted her very “touchy” temper to the great 
mass of fiery red hair that made her conspicuous 
in any company. 

How Bunker could have mustered courage 
enough to ask "Mandy for the ‘‘pleasure of her 
company,’’ and why "Mandy did not smite him 
to the earth by way of refusal, instead of accepting 
him as her escort, were matters for profound 
wonder to Hiram and Joe. 

Rumors of some dreadful wild animal at large 
in the woods are common in many rural neigh- 
borhoods. The Hilltop people were at this time 
greatly exercised over some stories of this sort. 
It was to Bunker’s credit that he did not ‘‘back 
out” after his disquieting conversation with Joe 
and Hiram. : 

He waited for Amanda at the door at the close 
of the singing-school, and offering her his arm, 
walked away with her, to the surprise and amuse- 
ment of all who saw them. It was the first time 
that either of them had experienced the delight of 
‘shaving company,” and the sensation was so new 
and strange that they did not notice the rude 
titters and giggles of the ill-bred bystanders. 

The last half-mile of their journey lay through 
a thick growth of timber, dimly lighted on this 
particular night by the stars and a half-moon, 
Bunker and "Mandy had conversed but little 
before they reached the timber, and now Bunker 
became altogether silent. Only he knew how 
wildly his heart was throbbing. But once or 
twice he started in a way that caused Amanda to 
ask with some surprise, 

«What's the matter, Bunker ?” 

“Oh, nothing, "Mandy,’”’ he answered, and 
"Mandy generously attributed his perturbation to 
the novelty of the experience of playing the beau 
for the first time. She herself was quite self- 
possessed. 

They had just entered a little clearing in the 
timber when a peculiarly wild and blood-curdling 
cry struck terror to Bunker's heart. He grasped 
*"Mandy’s arm, shivering with fear. 

“The catamount!”’’ he gasped. 

‘Don’t you run. It'll catch you if you do,” 
whispered "Mandy. ‘You stayright byme. I'll 
fix the catamount.”’ 

The cry was repeated and a dark object leaped 
into the open space before them, snarling and 
growling. 

Bunker grasped "Mandy’s arm with a tighter 
grip; his teeth chattered. He could only gasp, 
‘**"Mandy, what's that ?”’ 

Before "Mandy could reply the dark object 
leaped forward with renewed snarls and growls, 
whereupon Bunker gave one terrific screech, and 
loosened his hold. But "Mandy grasped his 
arm. 

“Come on, Bunker! Comeon! It'll catch you 
if you run,” she said, for "Mandy was resolved to 
keep her beau from general ridicule. 
stood by her, quaking with fright. 


Seizing it, "Mandy boldly assailed the snarling 
animal. Her first blow, which was a terrific one, 
brought out a singularly human cry of pain from 
the creature. Still more singular, its shaggy hide 
fell off as it rose to what appeared to be its hind 








So Bunker | know,’ she went on. ' 
that woman keeps her husband and children look- 
A short stick chanced to be lying at her feet. | 





legs. A second blow, and the ‘varmint’”’ 
actually spoke : 

“You, "Mandy Slawson!"’ it said, after a howl 
of pain, ‘“‘you hit me again if you dare!” 

’Mandy did hit him again, saying as she did so, 

“Oh, it’s you, is it, Joe Jasper? I know your 
voice! I supposed all along that it was some 
smarty trying to play a poor joke. I’ve heard 
real catamounts screech, and they never made any 
such a noise as you made. Aren’t you ashamed 
ot yourself?” 

A ringing slap on his burning cheek followed 
this question. 

“Pitch into him, Bunk!" cried "Mandy, and 
Bunker actually tried to do so. . 

But at that Joe picked up the buffalo skin in 
which he had been wrapped, doubled up Bunker 
with one kick, and ran to where Hiram was 
waiting for him in the sleigh in which they had 


*“Well ?’’ said Hiram. 

“Well!” groaned Joe. “I feel anything but 
well. I guess one of my ribs is broken and there’s 
a welt as big as my fist on my head. Next time I 
play catamount it won't be for the benefit of such 
a reg’lar fury as "Mandy Slawson!’’ 

“What'd Bunker do?” asked Hiram. 

‘Why, he tried to belt me, too, when "Mandy 
told him, but I gave Aim enough,”’ and Joe 
laughed in spite of his aching flesh and bones. 

“ *Mandy didn’t scare ?”’ 

“Seare? Not much! Put your hand up here 
and feel that welt on my head. Does that feel as 
if ’Mandy scared? “Oh! How my back aches!’’ 

Joe and Hiram would gladly have maintained 
silence regarding their adventure, and perhaps 
Bunker would never have mentioned his part in 
it. But "Mandy proclaimed the defeat of Joe and 
Hiram far and wide. It must also be confessed 
that she reported Bunker’s conduct as quite 
valorous. 

“Bunk stood by me all I wanted,’’ she said, 
quite truthfully, and before long Bunker quite 
believed he had done bravely. 

He began to hold his head up after that, and 
seemed to catch some of Mandy’s brave spirit. 
When the other boys crowded forward to escort 
her home—for she had suddenly become quite 
popular among them—Bunker pushed through, 
and she always took his arm. For 'Mandy 
Slawson did not believe in dropping her first 
bean. 


* 


A FORTUNATE LIKENESS. 
Mrs. Peters meets a hard “‘Stump,’’ and takes it. 


When Mrs. Jane Peters returned from a visit to 
her sister, who had lately moved to Nashua, it 
was evident that something had gone wrong. Her 
usually good-humored face wore a disturbed 
expression as she walked in upon her husband, 
who sat at work in the fore-room. 

“I wish to goodness,’’ she remarked, abruptly, 
after a brief greeting, ‘“‘that my features weren’t 
quite so accommodating. I’m tired of reminding 
folks of their friends and relations !’’ 

‘““Why, what’s the matter ?”’ inquired little Mr. 
Peters, looking up, with an expression of vague 
alarm on his small face, from the stocking he was 
darning. ‘I should take it folks mean to compli- 
ment you, if I was in your place. There’s nothing 
makes folks feel so at home as seeing folks that 
resemble folks that folks have —’’ 

“You'd better rest where you are, I guess, 
instead of wandering any farther,” said Mrs. 
Peters, breaking in upon this apparently endless 
chain of ‘folks.”’ ‘I wish, for another thing, 
Henry Peters, that you’d try to have some idea 
what you want to say before you start out. 
’Twould make you talk considerably plainer in 
general. 

“There was a woman lived next door to 
Almiry,” she continued, after a short pause, 
during which she looked so severely at Mr. Peters 
that he darned two rows wrong and did not dare 
to pick them out, ‘and she kept coming in and 
out at all hours. I saw she looked pretty sharp 
at me when we were first made acquainted; and 
when I’d made sure there wasn’t anything wrong 
about my clothes ‘that she could be looking at, 
thinks I, ‘Here ’tis again; she's found somebody 
that I look like, and she’ll out with it before long.’ 

“Sure enough, next day when she came in, she 
hadn’t sat more’n a minute before she began. 
*You’ll excuse me,’ said she, ‘but you do bear 
such a likeness to,a cousin of mine that lives up at 
Windsor, Vermont, that it gave me almost a turn 
when I looked at you the first time.’ 

«Well, I’m not a mite surprised,’ said I, ‘for I 
never go anywhere but what I remind somebody 
of somebody else. It’s an old story to me.’ 

“«¢Well,’ said she, ‘you are the very image of 
my cousin, no mistake. I’m sure you must be 
very much alike. Now my cousin she’s the most 
devoted woman to her family that I ever saw. 
Why, I can’t hardly get her to leave home long 
enough to make me a visit once in ten years, she 
hates to leave her husband and the children so. 

**¢And she’s the best cook, and the best house- 
keeper, and the best washer and ironer that I 
‘And as for sewing, why, 





ing as if they’d just stepped out of band-boxes.’ ” 

There was a pause during which Mr. Peters’s 
eyes were fastened on his darning, and his lips 
were puckered as if for a whistle, but no sound 


came. 
‘*Well,”’ resumed Mrs. Peters defiantly, “I’m 


J. L. Harpovr. -- 





no hypocrite, and I up and told her that I guessed 
if she was looking for an exact opposite to her 
cousin she’d got hold of the right woman. I told 
her my oldest daughter had always looked after 
the housekeeping since she was knee-high to a 
grasshopper, so far as taking charge of things 
was concerned. I told her I put out all my 
washing and ironing. I told her I had a hired 
girl to do my cooking, for I couldn’t abide stand- 
ing over the stove. And I told her my husband 
was a sight better hand to sew than I was. And 
I told her that, whilst I was fond of my fam’ly, I 
liked first-rate to go visiting, and went whenever 
I got the chance !’’ 

“Why, you were pretty hard on yourself, 
seems to me you were, Jane,”” put in Mr. Peters, 
mildly. ‘I’m sure if.you weren’t called upon so 
often to go here and there, and visit and entertain 
folks, you'd be just as good a one to keep 
house as that woman in Windsor. And I 
presume to say her intellect doesn’t bear any 
comparison to yours. Everybody remarks what 
good company you are.” 

“Well, I wasn’t good company the rest of the 
time I was at Almiry’s,”’ said Mrs. Peters, while 
a flush rose to her good-looking face. ‘That 
woman would come over and look at me till 
I thought I should go raving distracted, for I 
knew she was thinking all the time how strange it 
was that I should look so much like her cousin in 
Windsor, and be such an inferior kind of a 
person. 

“And finally I cut my visit short and came 
home. I wasn’t going to sit there and be reproved 
by that woman for not liying up to my looks, day 
after day, and without her saying another word, 
either. So I came home.” 

“TI noticed you were three days earlier than you 
expected to be,” said little Mr. Peters, “but I 
calculated something had occurred to bring you 
home.”’ 

. His wife looked at him for a few minutes with a 
strange expression on her flushed face, as he took 
up another stocking and began to look for the 
holes in it. Suddenly she reached forward and 
snatched his work from his hands. 

“I reckon i’m equal to doing the darning for 
this family!’’ she said, half apologetically, 
avoiding Mr. Peters’s startled gaze. “You go 
out on the south porch and read the Farmer's 
Almanac for a spell.” ; 

“I reckon,” she said, after she had rocked in 
silence for a little while, apparently addressing the 
stocking she had just finished darning, ‘that this 
woman in Windsor’s going to be the biggest 
stump I’ve had yet. There was the fearful good 
tempered one, and the one that visited the sick, 
and the one that was so free-handed. I’ve tried 
to live up to all of them as well as I could. But 
this Windsor woman is the hardest of them all. 
Howsoever,”’ concluded Mrs. Peters, firmly, “if I 
was made to look just like her, and she doesn't 
need any altering, why, I must be the one that’s 
got to be made over, and I might’s well begin 
now as any time!” 

It was truly said of Mrs. Peters that she never 
did anything by halves; and before twenty-four 
hours had passed, the eldest daughter was packed 
off for a visit, the washerwoman was notified that 
her services would no longer be required, and 
Mrs. Peters, after making two dozen jars of sweet 
pickle, sat down with a heap of clothes to mend 
that would have disheartened a less courageous 
woman. 

“You can tell your friend,’’ she wrote her 
sister, some days later, ‘that maybe next time we 
meet, her cousin and I’ll be more alike—though it 
isn’t for me to say which of us will change. But 
come to think of it, I don’t know as I shall ever 
see her again, unless she comes here, for every 
time I go a-visiting I have so much work laid out 
for me to do at home that I guess it’s cheaper on 
the whole to stay where my lot is cast, and not go 
trapsing over the country any more.” 

? Evizasetu L. Goup. 


<> 
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TRAINING THE MEMORY. 


Some excellent hints on training the memory 
are to be found in “The Butterfly Hunters in the 
Caribbees.”” The author says that in order to 
educate the memory, one must learn not to abuse 
it. The athlete who wishes to bring his muscles 
into perfect condition, learns first what will be an 
overtax on them and avoids it. In order to make 
sure that the memory shall be a storehouse of 
useful facts, it is necessary to put no useless work 
on it. 

Never read trashy books, pass by all sensational 
matter, such as murders, suicides, accidents and 
the like, in the newspapers; read only such matter 
as you feel you will be proud to know hereafter. 
Never tire the memory ; if any sort of brain-work 
begins to seem tiresome or unusually hard, stop 
it at once if you can, and take up some pleasanter 
occupation. As far as possible do the work that 
is to remain in the brain between nine and twelve 
in the morning and eight and eleven at night. 
When it is possible to associate the word to be 
memorized with some form, try to bring about 
the association. 

It has been estimated that Victor Hugo remem- 
bered and used accurately over eight thousand 
words in his ordinary work as a writer. Cuvier, 
the French naturalist, and Agassiz could promptly 
give the scientific names of more than five thousand 
animals, in addition to the ordinary words which 
they knew perfectly. 

It has been said of Dr. Asa Gray, the botanist, 
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that he knew eight thousand plants by name and 
by sight. One of the most remarkable memories, 
however, was that of Dr. Joseph Leidy, for 
many years president of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences, Philadelphia. He was not only an 
eminent geologist and mammalogist, having hun- 
dreds of those scientific terms on his tongue’s end, 
but he was a painstaking student of birds, fishes, 
reptiles, insects and lesser life, and was remarkably 
ready in remembering where the different species 
belonged in the great order of nature. 

Beside this, he was an authority on microscopic 
life, a fair botanist, one of the leading physicians 
and anatomists of his time, and a perfect encyclo- 
pedia of geography and exploration. Add to 
all this a good memory for names and faces, 
and a familiarity with several foreign lan- 
guages, and one can get some idea of the man’s 
powers. It has been estimated that his mem- 
ory enabled him to use twenty-five thousand 
words at will. 


* 
> 





COURAGE. 


Darkness before, all joy behind! 
Yet keep thy courage, do not mind; 


e soones' the lesson 
Who reads with back against the light! 
Selected. — George Houghton. 
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TOM WHITE’S PONY. 


A reckless Boy’s Adveature with a Wolf. 


The White family, whose few tillable acres 
lay far up in the wild mountains of northern 
Idaho, were seated at the breakfast table one 
early November morning when the head of the 
house remarked: 

“IT reckon we'd ought to send Bill Clemen’s 
rifle home to-day; we’ve had it nigh a month, 
and I’m tired of tramping the mountains 
watching for that wolf, or mebbe it’s a whole 
pack—it does mischief enough for a hundred. 
And Bill maybe wants the gun himself, but he’s 
so good-natured that he wouldn’t say a word 
if he was suffering for it. But it’s so slippery 
since it rained and froze again on the snow that 
I don’t know how any one is to get over to Bill’s. 

No horse could keep his footing. I did mean to 
send you, Tom, and Dick could help me with 
the rest of that corn in the barn.” 

A trip over to jolly Bill Clemen’s was much 
more attractive to Tom White, the youngest 
and most reckless of the fearless pioneer 
family, than the certainty that if he stayed at 
home he, too, would be required to husk corn. 

“I could get over to Mr. Clemen’s,” he said, 
confidently. 

“No, you couldn’t,” Dick returned, sharply. 
“It’s ten miles, and the trail is like ’twas cov- 
ered over with glass.” 

“Supposing one could cross the caiion between 
his pasture and ours; *twouldn’t be more than 
four miles,” Tom said. 

“Supposing one had wings and could fly!” 
Dick retorted, with a sniff. 

“I believe it could be done,” Tom persisted. 

“TI believe it couldn’t, and any fool that tried 
it would get his neck broken for his pains,” 
Dick declared. 

Life on the frontier begets self-reliance, and 
often a defiant daring. If Dick had not so 
swutly maintained that the black chasm divi- 
ding the unfenced range, commonly referred to 
as “the pasture,” was impassable, Tom might 
not have been standing on the brink of that 
chasm, two hours later, looking speculatively 
down into its depths, and of course, making 
up his mind that it would be no great affair to 
cross it, provided one could find the right place 
—something that, as yet, no one had been able 
to do. 

Bill Clemen’s prized rifle hung from a heavy 
strap over Tom’s shoulders, and in addition, he 
carried a long coil of new half-inch rope. His 
father had consented to his carrying the gun 
home, though he said it was a crazy piece of 
business to take such a tramp. 

Still he feared nothing more than that the boy 
would be thoroughly tired of his venture before 
he got back; and he had not the least suspicion 
Tom intended taking any other route than the 
well-beaten and perfectly safe, if icy, trail. 
Tom, undutifully anxious that he should have no 
other thought, kept his rope carefully hidden till he 
was out of sight from the house. 

Surely no one but a fourteen-year-old pioneer | 
would have entertained the idea of descending and | 
scaling those frowning wails at a time when every 
gnarled root and dwarfed tree-trunk, every rocky 
projection, was sheathed in ice. But Tom was fool- 
hardy, and he hated husking corn; besides, he 








compelled to admit to himself; still it was a slope, 
and therefore to be descended. 

As if to make his plan practicable, a strong dwarf 
cedar grew invitingly on the very verge of the | 
rocky peninsula where he stood. It was true that | 
the tree stood a little nearer to that end of the shelf 
beneath, which hung over the precipice, than even | 
Tom could have wished. An unlucky turn of the 
rope by which he meant to descend, an incautious 
movement, might easily send him dangling over 
the abyss. 

But Tom meant to be very careful, and it was to 
his credit that, having decided that his proposed | 
plan was safe, he yet waited to knot a half-dozen | 





The Wolf gnaws the Rope. 


stout sticks along the rope, at intervals of a few 
feet. Then he wound one end of the rope two or | 
three times around the tree-trunk, tied it securely, | 
and shifting his gun strap so that the gun hung | 
down his back and out of the way, grasped the | 
rope with both hands and let himself over the | 
edge. 

The rope stung his hands, in spite of the thick | 





knew from former observation that, having once 
descended, if one could not again scale the wall it 
would be possible to make one’s way out by follow- 
ing the narrowing caion up and up to where it 
ended in a mere rocky crevasse, cradled in the 
hollow of a mountain slope. 

To follow it up would entail a much longer and 
rougher march than to go to Mr. Clemen’s in the 
first place by the usual road; so Tom studied the 
situation carefully and hoped for the best. He 
fancied that the opposite wall of the caiion was not 
80 steep, nor so rugged as that on whose brink he 
stood ; and he was rashly confident that, if he could 
only reach the bottom, he would be able to zigzag 
his way up the farther side. 

He had brought along the rope, that he might be | 
prepared for an emergency. The emergency con- 
fronted him at once. There was no diminution of | 
the frowning wall, but at one point a huge mass 
seemed to have been partially detached from the 
main precipice, jutting out into the cafon like a | 
peninsula. 

Tom stepped out to its farther edge, and looking 
down, breathed a sigh of satisfaction. The upper 
stratum of rock still preserved a perpendicular 
front to a depth of thirty feet or more, but at its 
base was a smooth ledge, scarcely more than a shelf | 
of rock, less than six feet wide, and.ending abruptly | 
on the side of cleavage from the main wall in a 
continuation of the sheer descent. On the side 
facing the caiion the ground sloped away to the 
bottom of the cahon—very sharply, Tom was! 





to check a too rapid descent, and he landed safely 
on the little ledge. There he adjusted his gun and | 
walked to the edge of the ledge overlooking the 
narrow passage between the rocky height on.which | 
he stood and the main caifion wall. 

He then saw that the narrow passage continued | 
—a mere crack in the rocks—until it led out upon 
the tableland above. 

Tom instantly perceiyed that here was the trail 
into the caiion that they had been looking for; but | 
just now it was a veritable ice-slide. Presently | 
he discovered something else. Almost on a level | 
with the shelf on which he stood was an opening in 
the opposite wall—a dark, irregular hole that might 
be the entrance to a cave. 

The snow and ice lay thickly wherever it could 
get a foothold on that northern wall, though the 
southern exposure of Tom’s shelf had left it com- 
paratively clear. As he noted this—thinking that, 


itt that protected them, but the sticks served 


| though it would be impossible to explore the cave 


now, it might be done by clambering up the rocks 
from the bottom of his newly-found trail when the 
ice was gone—he saw something back in the dark- | 
ness of the cave that looked as four gleaming, 
yellow balls might have looked, hanging in a row 


| there in the darkness. 


“Maybe it’s a wildcat’s den,” thought Tom, 
unstrapping his rifle quickly, and bringing it to his 
shoulder. 

“Pm going to give ’em a dose to wake ’em up, 
anyway,” he muttered. 

He glanced back once to see that the rope still 
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hung within easy reach, took aim, and then with- 
held his fire for one astonished instant that proved 
fatal to its accuracy. The rifle rang out, and the | 
cafon bellowed with a thousand echoes, as the | 
shaggy front and wicked-looking head of a gigantic 
gray wolf was thrust suddenly into view. 

The ball missed, and two more wolves, a cub and 
its dam evidently, joined the first. They stood 
sniffing the air and casting anxious glances up and 
down, seeking some avenue of escape. 

It needed no one to tell the boy that a lucky 
accident had disclosed to him the wolf’s den that 
the ranchmen thereabout had been so long hunting 
for. He had never before seen a wolf, but he 

knew well that these animals were wolves. 

After the first surprise came a keen exulta- 
tion in his discovery. Then it was that nod 
recalled Bill Clemen’s joking remark, when he | 

had gone with his father to borrow the gun :— 

“If you'll bring me the skin of that wolf, 
Tom, I'll give you that roan pony you’ve taken | 
such a shine to.” | 

“Now for the pony!” thought Tom, bringing 
the gun to sight once more. 

Bang! A sharp yelp of pain added a new | 
note to the threatening volume of echoes, and | 
the first wolf sprang wildly up the draw, only 
to slip helplessly down the ice-slide. 

“Oho! That’s your way out! And you're | 
kept prisoner by the ice, are you?” commented 
Tom, as he fired again. 

He could see from the way that the animal | 
dropped and ceased to struggle that the last | 
shot had been effective. Still the icy incline 
was so steep that the body continued to slide 
downward until it shot out of sight into the 
cation. But Tom had no leisure to watch its 
flight; the she-wolf was showing her teeth and 
growling savagely, at the same time making | 
short, spasmodic jumps, as though eager to 
leap from the cavern to the ledge where Tom 
stood eying her. Tom looked at the creature 
with less apprehension than would have been 
possible if he had known what wild leaps an 
enraged wolf is capable of making. 

“I’ve got my pony down there in the bottom 
of the cafion all right,” the astute youth | 
reflected, “‘and maybe pa’ll think your hide’s 
good for a saddle.” 

He sighted at the savage head, fired, and a 
series of wild yelps followed. But it was the 
cub, crouching in the cavern entrance, that had 
been hit, and its distressful clamor seemed to 
madden the old she-wolf still more. 

“It’s you and I for it now, old girl,” Tom 
remarked confidentially to the snarling parent. 
“I’m going to give it to you right between the 
eyes—here goes!” 

Simultaneously with the roar of the gun a 
gray body came hurtling through the air, land- 
ing on the shelf beside Tom, but so nearly 
missing that, in the momentary wild scramble 
while she struggled for a foothold, Tom flung 
his gun at the brute’s head, made a spring for 
the rope and caught it. | 

But his impetus had been from one side, and 
the rope swung out over the abyss into which 
he had so recently looked—swung out, while 
Tom, numb with the terror of the death threat- 
ening him, was unable to grasp the rope tightly 
enough to stay his descent. 

He felt it slipping through his hands as he 
sank low—lower. A thousand fiery circles 
danced before his staring eyes, a thousand 
trip-hammers beat upon his throbbing ear- 
drums, and his own light weight was as though 
a giant hand were reaching up from below, 
pulling him down to final darkness. 

Then his hands struck sharply against one of 
those sticks that he had had the forethought to | 
knot into the rope. His hands struck, and on 
the instant were like hands of steel, able to 
check and hold a much greater weight than 
that of the swaying, half-swooning body that | 
suddenly was alert and conscious again. | 

Then his outstretched feet touched another | 
stick, the last one at the end of the rope, and 
Tom braced himself securely and looked up. 

He had not slid more than a half-dozen feet 
below the end of the shelf. Over this the wolf 
was peering, whining anxiously, her red tongue 
lolling out, her yellow fangs displayed, and 
her fierce eyes gleaming as they met the up- 
turned ones of the boy. As Tom gazed at the 

beast she crouched and stretched down one paw 
in a vain attempt to reach him. 

“All yeu’ve got to do,” said Tom to the wolf, “‘is 
to go and wait in the cajion till I drop—then you 
can reach me.” 

But he did not feel just then that he should ever 
drop, and he said as much to the wolf, who 
suddenly lifted her head and, howled, raising such 
a host of echoes that Tom, whose range of vision 
was limited, mistook them for the voices of 
reénforcements. 

“It doesn’t matter if she invites a million others!” 
he thought. “They can’t reach me till I’m ready 
to be reached.” 

He was not, as yet, greatly frightened. The rope | 
was strong and new, and so far his one thought 
had been to hold on. He even had the coolness to 
reflect that it was undoubtedly the sliding down the 
rope that had saved his life, for, while he had 
dropped quickly beyond the wolf’s reach, he could 
not possibly have climbed the rope fast enough to 
place himself beyond the grasp of those savage 
teeth. 

How he was to escape finally was a thought that 
had not yet troubled him. The wolf had not ceased 
to glower down at him, but the slight movement 
that Tom now gave the rope as he changed hands 
seemed to attract her attention for the first time to 
the slender thing oscillating between the boy and | 
the cedar-tree. That, at least, she could reach. 

The wolf put out one foot and pawed at it. It 
was too taut to give, and after one or two futile 
attempts to move it, the animal crouched down, 
seized hold of it, just over the edge of the rock, 
with her teeth, and set herself deliberately to the 
task of chewing the rope in two. 

“God help me!” cried something within Tom, not 
Tom himself, for he had suddenly grown cold and 
dumb. Then, as the she-wolf got the rope fairly 
between her teeth and closed them upon it 
viciously, that same something within reminded 


Tom of the loaded revolver still hanging at his 
belt. 

He wound his left arm around the rope above the 
supporting stick, drew the revolver with his right, 
and fired full into the open mouth not six feet 


} above him. 


The wolf sprang up, lurched to one side, and shot 
over the precipice so close to Tom that the rushing 
air fanned his cheek. 

At the same moment there came a sound of hur 
ried footsteps, and a quick voice shouted: “Tom! 
Tom! Where are you? What’s the matter?” and 
his father’s face appeared where that of the wolf 
had just been. 

“I’ve been having a little circus here by myself,” 
Tom replied, faintly. 

When his father and Dick had drawn him safely 
back to the good solid earth, as they did in one 
breathlessly careful moment, his voice was so 
husky, as he explained how he came to be in such 
plight, that he added gravely, winking back the 
tears of relief, “I’m some afraid | took cold hanging 
there that way.” 

Even Dick did not smile. Instead, he eagerly 
volunteered to go down the rope, and so down the 
incline into the caion to secure the wolves’ hides. 
And, at the same time, he thought that he might 
possibly recover the gun. Mr. White drew up the 
rope and examined it attentively. 

“Well, all right; youcan go down, Dick,” he said 
giving the rope another hitch around the tree 
trunk, “but just clip off their ears; we don’t want 
their hides. It’s satisfaction enough to know that 
they’re dead.” 

But the cub was not dead. As Dick was strug 
gling up the slope, having secured the ears of both 
wolves, and the rifle not much the worse for its 
rough usage, the cub came out of the darkness of 
the cavern, whimpering appealingly, like a lost 
puppy. 

Seeing the young man, the cub, evidently badly 
wounded, tried to crawl back, but a quick shot 
finished him. 

“There! I reckon that last shot about rids us of 
the whole pesky lot,” said Mr. White, as Dick stood 
once more beside him. “No use in trying to get his 
ears till the snow goes off. But you’ve earned 
your pony, young man, and I’)] stand good for a 


| saddle.” 


“T thought maybe you would,” Tom confessed, 


| cheerfully. 


But when he reached home, and his adventures 
had been recc unted, his mother was so unnerved 
thinking of what might have been if his father and 
Dick had not happened to hear the shots and 
hurried to the scene of action, that Tom said, 
penitently : 

“T won’t do it again; I'll be careful, ma; but I 
don’t believe there are any more wolves around 
here, anyway.” 

If there were, they troubled the ranchmen no 
more. CARL Louis KINGSBURY. 
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THE ROMAN BEFANA. 


How Santa Claus is replaced in the Eternal City. 


Christmas in Rome is a gay and happy time, but 
“the compliments of the season” fail to include 
presents for anybody, either great or small. Instead 
of Santa Claus, or 8t. Nicholas, or whatever our 
baby lips were taught to dub that dear old masque- 
rader, it is the Befana who is responsible for the 
delightful surprises that drop once a year into 
Roman households. 

Epiphany, which occurs twelve days after Christ 
mas, is celebrated by the Roman Catholic Church in 
remembrance of the wise men of the East, who 
visited the infant Saviour in the stable at Bethle 
hem, and “presented unto him gifts; gold, and 
frankincense and myrrh.” The Italian name for 
Twelfth-night, or Epiphany, is Zpifania, which 
uneducated persons long ago corrupted into 
Befana, and the convenience of the shorter word 
soon brought it into general uae. 

Some centuries before Christmas was ever heard 
of on our side of the Atlantic, a curious Epiphany 
custom arose in Italy. The simple-hearted peasant 
folk were addicted to all sorts of harmless frolics, 
and they thought it fine fun to get up a fantastic lay 
figure, which they placed in their windows on 
Epiphany eve. 

It represented a hideous old woman in a huge, 
frilled cap, who was trying to keep the big specta 
cles on her nose from slipping down to her very 
pointed chin. She carried a dilapidated broom 
in her hand, and was altogether quite a scarecrow, 
since there was much friendly rivalry as to which 
family could succeed in making the most ridiculous 
figure of the Befana. 

The essential points of the fable may have crept 
into Italian folk-lore from some other country, but 
at any rate Roman mothers after a time began to 
tell their children that the Befana would come 
down the chimney with gifts for them on Twelfth- 
Night. Little by little stockings were left in wait- 


| ing about the huge fireplace, which in old Italian 


kitchens was wide enough to allow several Befanas 
to enter abreast, and hence seemed a far more 
feasible thoroughfare than the narrow flue of our 
own times. 

According to an old legend, it was the privilege 
of the Befana to stick pins into naughty children, 
and as a diet of beans was supposed to cause 
insensibility to pain, it is still a Roman custom to 
eat beans on Epiphany Eve. 

The modern Santa Claus has a way of treating 
good and bad alike; but discipline was discipline 
in those days, and Roman parents were quite 
willing to leave the question of rewards and 
punishments to the judgment of the Befana, 

Good and industrious children found nice pres- 
ents in their stockings, but the disobedient received 
packages of charcoal or bundles of switches, 
accompanied by a note explaining in full all of the 
Befana’s reasons for slighting them. 

As the guilty children generally had a shrewd 
idea of what was in store for them, they could not 
have been much surprised at their unwelcome gifts. 
Yet we can well imagine how the little folks, ere 
going to bed, would cast wistful, imploring glances 
at the old Befana figure peeping in at the window. 

Conscience and imagination so often go hand in 
hand that doubtless the ugly face assumed a kindly 
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expression to some eyes, while to others it looked | be very glad if a casual listener give him a few 


very grim and crabbed indeed. 
Roman children no longer help to make cari- 


coppers as a reward of merit. 
In that delightful book, ‘“The Improvisatore,’’ 


catures of the Befana, for that fashion has passed | Hans Christian Andersen makes his hero, a poor 
away, but they still depend on her as their best | little Roman boy, improvise skilfully in the 


friend. 
with his favors. 


Stairs to the Church of 8. Maria in Ara Cosli. 


the Befana sometimes draws a sharp line of dis- 
tinction between deserving and undeserving 
children. ‘ 

I knew an idle twelve-year-old who received 
nothing but switches last year. That he is now 
as studious as any other boy only goes to prove 
the Befana a wise old woman, and the typical 
Roman mother to be not yet quite extinct. 

Why horns should be an important item in 
Epiphany merrymaking I cannot say, but never- 
theless Twelfth-night in Rome is made bideous 
with noises that are most trying to any but 
Roman nerves. Armed with long tin trumpets, 
children and young folks sally forth to a certain 
square which is turned into a toy bazaar for the 
time being. The very small. children soon buy 
their toys and hurry home to hang up stockings 
in the hope of more such treasures, but the gay 
older crowd keep up the uproar until long after 
midnight. 

The throng is so dense that one must laboriously 
push and elbow his way along, but here, as 
everywhere, ‘‘the more the merrier’’ seems a 
popular theory. There are hundreds of horns of 
all sizes and tones, and the concentration of 
terrific blasts is deafening, but everybody is in 
fine spirits. 

Anger is a futile resource, for, rightly esteeming 
an angry person to be an interloper, the merry- 
makers turn upon him their joint forces, and with 
one accord try to blow his fumes away. 

The code of action is summed up in the simple 
maxim, “If any one blow in your ear, wheel 
promptly about and blow into his with all your 
might and main.” The bigger the trumpet the 
greater the fun, so Romans think, and their 
blowing powers are little short of superhuman, for 
even in the wee sma’ hours one may hear youths 
going home after a night of trumpeting, yet still 
giving such blasts as are never heard outside of 
Rome. 

Should you ever chance to be in Rome on 
Epiphany eve, do not omit a visit to Piazza 
Navona, and above all do not neglect to take with 
you a long tin horn, lest you fall a victim to the 
tender mercies of a jolly crowd of people who 
politely reserve their extra courtesies for strangers 
—especially those unfortunates who fail to pro- 
vide themselves with the regulation Twelfth-night 
weapon. 

Another interesting Roman custom is peculiar 
to this season. During Epiphany week there is a 
kind of pictorial representation of ‘‘Christ in the 
manger,” in the Ara Ceelichurch. In front of this 
presepio, as it is called, children come to declaim 
and to recite poetry, and all about the large church 
one finds groups of admiring friends gathered 
around some small child as a centre of attraction. 

Italians have great natural talent for speaking 
and acting; so very wee mites give long dialogues 
and difficult recitations in a manner as truly 
astonishing as it is entertaining. 

Very rarely indeed does some little fellow—it is 
generally a boy who fails—stammer, turn red, 
pout, stop, and have to be lifted down in disgrace 
from the improvised rostrum, to give place to 
another who is more ready to ‘‘speak his piece.”’ 

The child who recites is usually poor enough to 








No Santa Claus was ever more lavish | Ara Ceeli church, and win, of course, the great 
Yet even in the Rome of to-day, | admiration of many bystanders. 


This church is also the 
one near which Gibbon is 
said to have been sitting 
and musing when he first 
conceived the plan of his 
celebrated work, ‘* The 


Roman Empire.” 
approached by an impos- 
ing flight of one hundred 
and twenty marble steps, 
on which is held an 
Epiphany fair, patronized 
chiefly by the populace. 

As the children leaving 
the church come slowly 
down the long stairway, 
they hover longingly 
about the toys, and those 
who have recited to the 
entire satisfaction of their 
friends are sure to be 
treated to something from 
this peculiar, open-air 
bazaar. 

There are many deal- 
ers, both men and women, 
who are crying their 
wares at the top of their 
voices, and the confusion 
of sounds is almost over- 
whelming to those who 
are not Roman born. 

All of the toys are of 
a very inexpensive kind, 
for very few of them cost 
more than one cent apiece, 
while buns, cakes, chest- 
nuts, dried figs, etc., are 
sold at prices to suit the 
very poor. 

Few children fail to re- 
ceive something. A com- 
mon street sight is a 
group of ill-clad waifs, who, in the enjoyment of 
Befana gifts, are forgetting their hunger, dirt and 
rags. And as even the dullest eye grows bright, 
and the coldest heart grows warm over happy 
little ones, Twelfth-day is a glad time for every- 
body, and well deserves the red cross mark by 
which it is distinguished in a Roman calendar. 
Ouive May EaGer. 
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A WHITE CAMELLIA. 
White ghost, in centuries past, has dread mischance 
Thus ruined your vivid warmth, your fragrant breath 


While making you, Ww. merciless ordinance, 
The first of living flowers that gazed on death ? 


Selected. —Edgar Fawcett. 
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MISSIONS AND CIVILIZATION. 

Although the chief purpose for which Christian 
missionaries go out to unenlightened countries is 
to teach the people Christianity, they do many 
other things besides. They reduce languages to 
writing, and make grammars and dictionaries. 
They establish schools and hospitals and dispen- 
saries. They translate not only the Bible and 
other Christian books, but books of general 
information also. 

They teach the people the habits of civilized life. 
Their faith and earnestness lead them to brave any 
perils in penetrating unknown regions, and the 
knowledge which they gain becomes the property 
of the world. Often they prove to be the advance 
guard of commerce and civilization. The world’s 
later knowledge of Africa, for example, began 
with Stanley’s explorations, but before Stanley 
there was the intrepid missionary Livingstone; 
and to-day the mission stations in Africa are the 
outposts of civilization. 

Important testimony to the value of missionary 
work in opening up China to commerce is given 
in a recent report by the United States Minister, 
Mr. Denby. The interior of China, in his opinion, 
would be still unknown to the outer world, had it 
not been for the exertions of missionaries, who 
have gone where traders were not allowed to go. 

The missionaries, he asserts, lead pure and self- 
sacrificing lives. They are devoted to their work. 
The arts and sciences are greatly advanced by 
their labors. They have translated many useful 
Western books into Chinese. All over the empire 
are schools and colleges which they have estab- 
lished, that are doing nothing but good. 

Before the missionaries came, the Chinese did 
not know what surgery was. Now there are 
more than twenty charity hospitals, presided over 
by men of great ability. Mr. Denby mentions 
the fact that the Chinese viceroy, Li Hung Chang, 
has for some time maintained at his own expense 
a foreign hospital at Tien Tsin. 

The circumstances which led to its establish- 
ment are not described by Mr. Denby, but they 
are of interest. Fifteen years ago Lady Li, the 
wife of the viceroy, was seriously ill, and the 
native doctors could give no hope of a cure. 
After much hesitation foreign physicians were 
called in, but Chinese etiquette made the treatment 
which they prescribed impracticable. 

In this emergency the name of Doctor Howard, 
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the lady physician in charge of the mission hospital 
at Pekin, was mentioned to the viceroy. He at 
once despatched an urgent message to her, sending 
his own steam launch to ensure her the speediest 
journey possible. Doctor Howard responded to 
the appeal promptly, though with reluctance, since 
the important position which she relinquished 
must remain vacant until some one could come 
out from America to fill it. But the result was 
that Lady Li recovered, and the hospital in Tien 
Tsin is the witness to her husband's gratitude. 

It is a familiar truth, attested by history, that as 
soon as any barbarous or semi-barbarous people 
begins to be civilized its intercourse with outside 
nations increases. Its wants become more varied 
}and complex. It needs more clothing, better 
| houses, wagons, tools, machinery, locomotives and 
the telegraph. It sees the advantages of trade 
with civilized nations, and is ready to exchange 
its own products for things which it wants, but 
has not learned to make. 

So it comes to pass that the missionary, when 
he extends the knowledge of Christianity, and by 
his words and example encourages the people 
among whom he works to lead a civilized life, 
opens the door to the commercial agents of the 
world. 

Minister Denby reaches the conclusion that mis- 
sionaries ought not only to be tolerated but to be 
protected and encouraged, if merely in the interest 
of civilization. Most of the boards have found it 
difficult recently to secure funds enough to carry 
on their missions, and some of them are in debt. 
But if the value of the mission work in its relations 
to commerce and civilization were properly under- 
stood and recognized, they would receive aid from 
many new quarters. 
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TO HEALTH. 


Not the ten thousand, when they saw the sea. 
A pale blue streak, from Asia’s endless sand, 
Shouted as I should shout at sight of thee; 
No, nor Columbus, when the dawn-breeze fanned 
His long-strained eyes, and round him thund’ringly, 
Rose to the clouds the ery, “The land! the land!” 


Selected. —Eugene Lee-Hamilton. 
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IMPROVING FRUITS. 

If there be a timely thought for the hot season 
it is surely that in which ene recalls the almost 
complete revolution which the fruit trade has 
undergone in the last few decades. Half a century 
ago these succulent products of garden and 
orchard were almost inaccessible to the poor; 
to-day—thanks to swift railroad transportation 
and the development of the canning industry— 
they are received everywhere in abundance, and 
can be sold at prices low enough to meet the needs 
of the humblest purse. 

Not less remarkable than their increase in 
quantity has been the improvement which has 
taken place in the quality of the common fruits, 
though this amelioration, as the naturalists tell 
us, is one that has been going on ever since the 
age in which vegetable-eating animals first 
appeared upon our planet. 

Somewhere in what is known as the tertiary 
period, fruits were first developed as a means of 
distributing the seeds of a variety of plants. 





tissues, birds were led to prefer certain seeds to 
others; such chosen seeds were widely dispersed, 
and had the best chance of surviving. 

The most attractive of the survivors were again 
eaten, to the rejection of the rest, and by a contin- 
uation of the same process the earliest fruits 
underwent gradual improvement. 

The edible portion of the plant which we now 
call fruit was developed from different parts of 
the floral envelopes or of the ovary of. the plant, 
the calyx becoming enlarged and fleshy, as in the 
apple and pear; the receptacle itself swelling to 
form the strawberry; the integuments of the 
ovary increasing in bulk, as in the case of the 
plum, the peach, and the grape. In other plants 
compound fruits arose, in a variety of ways, from 
a mass of flowers, as in the case of the mulberry, 
the pine-apple and the fig. 

The first of the fruits were thus brought into 
existence through the agency of the lower animals 
by what is called natural selection. But when 
man came he began to select and improve fruits 
for himself. The most primitive tribes must have 
exercised, in some form or other, this new kind 
of selection. 

The progress made within historic times in the 
character of certain apples and pears has been 
remarkable, not to say extraordinary.. The apple 
of the age of the lake-dwellings of Switzerland, 
for example, hardly equalled our crab-apple ; while 
the luscious peach of to-day is believed by expert 
naturalists to have had at one time the low estate 
of a mere almond. 

A purely modern feature of these improvements 
has been the success achieved by the fruit raiser 
in producing seedless varieties. The absence of 
seeds is asserted to have a double advantage, since 
the nutriment originally needed to develop the 
seed goes to increasing the supply for the fruit. 

At present, the fruits in common use that have 
few or no seeds include bananas, pine-apples, and 
a certain kind of oranges, together with some 
other tropical fruits that do not reach the great 
markets of the world in large quantities. Yet 
cultivators do not greatly despair of adding to 
this list—of eliminating the small and hard seeds 
of the strawberry, the raspberry, the blackberry, 
and the currant, and of providing for the market 
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that “long-felt want’’—the seedless grape. Nor 
do they altogether frown on the enthusiastic fruit 
consumer who looks forward to a future of 
coreless apples and pears, of stoneless cherries and 
plums. 

In the meantime, cultivators of fruit are much 
more anxious still farther to improve means of 
transportation than to provide more luscious fruit. 
Should they succeed, it may prove possible even 
in our own time, with the help of more scientific 
methods of transportation, to draw to our northern 
markets some of those edibles that now make the 
sultry tropics almost a regret to the untravelled— 
even such delicacies as the avocado pear, the 
custard-apple, the cherimoyer, the sweet-cup, the 
sweet-sop, the durian, the papaw, the rambutan, 
the mango, and the mangosteen. 


= 
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BEFORE THE MAST. 


A college professor sometimes remarks playfully 
that he worked his way into school before the 
mast. But when he tells the story he makes it 
clear that he began by threatening to run away 
from school if he were not allowed to try a sailor’s 
life. 

He lived in an inland town on the Great Lakes, 
and was possessed with a boyish infatuation for a 
ship. Unable to take any interest in his studies at 
school, he prevailed upon his relatives to allow him 
to drop his books and to ship on board a lake 
steamer. 

“You will be glad enough to go back to school in 
two or three weeks,” his uncle remarked to him. 

But that was a mistake. The boy sailed up and 
down the lakes for two or three years before he 
was weary of life before the mast. Even then he 
had no desire to return to school. When he left 
his ship he entered a tinsmith’s shop and worked 
away at his trade with a heavy heart, for a sailor’s 
life had made him restless and discontented. 

At last the tinsmith’s apprentice came to himself. 
He had deliberately neglected his education and 
was ashamed of his ignorance. 

“Pll go back to the water,” he said to himself, 
“and earn enough money to carry me into college.” 

Returning to the Lakes he shipped as mate of a 
vessel, studied during his leisure hours, and saved 
every dollar of his season’s earnings. He had a 
motive now for his occupation, and he was the 
happiest man afloat. 

“I am sailing into college before the wind,” he 
told his friends. “I shall come to anchor by and 
by, and enjoy my stay in port.” 

At the end of another season he passed his 
examinations and entered college. With the dis- 
advantages of an inadequate preparation he had at 
first a low standing in his class, but so resolute was 
his determination to succeed that he outstripped all 
his companions and was valedictorian at the end. 
He made several lake voyages during vacation 

to replenish his savings, and by prudent 
management paid his way through college. His 
brilliant record brought a tutorship within his reach, 
and before long he was a college professor with 
the promise of a useful career. 

A ship was a strange training-school for a 
professor’s lecture-room, yet it served the purpose 
when precious years of his youth had been wasted 
in an employment for which he was unsuited, 
although it had exercised a potent fascination over 
his imagination. The professor’s experience was 
an exception to the rule that a boy’s caprice for 
sea-life ought not to be indulged when it involves 
sacrifice of education and sheer waste of oppor- 
tunity. 
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PHEBE’S TROUSSEAU. 


An amusing tale is told in an old New England 
village of how the wedding preparations of a 
deliberate couple were hastened. Joshua Dobell 
and Phebe Mayhew had been engaged seven years, 
and the day of their marriage still seemed indefi- 
nitely remote. The reason was this. 

Pheebe was an excellent, but decidedly parsimo- 
nious spinster of thirty-six. Joshua was her elder 
by a few years, and her next-door neighbor all her 
life. He was an amiable widower of mild manners, 
much patience, and unbounded admiration for his 
betrothed’s decision of character and “faculty” in 
dealing with household matters and finance. Joshua 
himself was considered by the neighbors somewhat 
“shiftless.” 

Now Phebe, though parsimonious, had a proper 
pride, and was determined not to be married with 
out a fine trousseau—a trousseau beyond anything 
yet seen in the village. But such a trousseau would 
be costly, and she did not feel that she could afford 
so many new things until her old ones were all 
worn out. 

There lay the difficulty! Her clothes would not 
wear out all at once, but by degrees. When one 
old garment wore out, there seemed a necessity 
that she should replace it until the other portions 
of her wardrobe could be discarded so that the 
whole should be put aside together. Thus when 
the old at last gave out, the new which had replaced 
yet older old ones were still in tolerable condition. 

She struggled with the problem in vain, and per 
haps it might never have been solved, had not a 
spark dropped from a tramp’s pipe set fire to the 
hay in her father’s, barn. 

The barn burned flat, and a high wind carried the 
fire to the house itself, which was soon blazing. 
Neighbors ran in and out removing furniture. The 
village fire department shouted and worked their 
dilapidated hand-engine to its utmost; smoke rolled 
up in clouds; cinders flew; and in the midst ofthe 
commotion Squire Mayhew was heard calling: 

“Where’s Phebe?” 

Phebe, it was soon learned, had gone into the 
house and up-stairs to rescue her wardrobe, and 
had not since been seen; she must have been over 
come by smoke in her room. 

Joshua, who was by no means a coward, devel 
oped sufficient faculty for once, and dashed up the 
burning staircase and succeeded in rescuing her at 
the risk of his life. When he staggered out again 
he carried, wrapped in a blanket, a scorched and 
ragged figure, with singed eyebrows, dishevelled 
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hair, and wearing no single garment that was not 
torn or blackened. 

Restored at length to consciousness by the atten- 
tions of pitying friends, Pheebe sat up with a gasp, 
stared at the crowd about her, and sinking back 
again asked faintly but unmistakably : 

“Joshuay, what size boots does your sister 
Marthy wear?” 

They thought the shock had affected her brain; 
but she repeated the question, and merely to soothe 
her, he answered it. The suffering Phebe recov- 
ered strength at once. 

“Sixes!” she exclaimed joyously, “I thought so! 
Then, Joshuay, to Boston I go to-morrow in a pair 
of ’em, and in her brown pongee, to do my weddin’ 
shoppin’. I don’t own a dud to my back, nor a 
hairpin to my hair, and I’ll have to buy ready-made, 
and to borry from my friends till I get’em. So it 
might as well be a true-so, as just new clo’es while 
I’m about it; and if you don’t think a fortnit too 
soon for the weddin’, why, I don’t!” 

Joshua did not, and in a fortnight they were 
married; though gossips say that the canny bride, 
unwilling to dim the glory of the trousseau by 
displaying even its simplest items before the time, 
continued, in spite of ready-made conveniences, to 
“borry” her costume of her friends up to the day 
of the wedding. 


* 
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PAID HIS WAY. 


Mr. James T. Fields once wrote for Harper’s 
Magazine an amusing account of what he called 
“A Free-Lecture Experience.” He encountered 
many obstacles on his passage to the small town 
where he was to lecture, in a fearful storm, but at 
last reached the building where he was to speak 
for the benefit of the “Society for the Relief of 
Hydrophobia Patients.” 

“It was some time,” he says, “before I could 
stand firmly up against the winter hurricane on 
getting out of the sleigh, my legs betraying a hope- 
less imbecility I had never noticed in them before. 
However, after a little their wonted power 
returned, and I succeeded in fighting my entrance 
forward into the structure where I was destined to 
speak an hour in behalf of the ‘Fund.’ 

“ ‘Where is the secretary?’ I inquired of the 


doorkeeper, who was stamping his feet and rubbing | ¢, 


his fingers to that extent I supposed he was frost- 
bitten through and through. 

“*Dunno who ye mean,’ faintly replied he. 

“<*Well,’ said I, ‘never mind. I'll walk in, as I 
am the lecturer.’ 

“Got a ticket?’ 

“No; I am to give the lecture. 
from Boston.’ 

“*Carn’t help who ye be. My orders is strict to 
let nobody in without er ticket.’ 

“*What is the price of one?’ I meekly inquired. 

**Quarter,’ said the honest door-keeper. And I 
paid it and went in. 

“I hope I spoke earnestly and helpfully to that 
crowd of fifteen deeply depressed listeners, one of 
whom was kind enough to compliment my dis- 
course by saying to me, as he went out of the hall, 
‘It warn’t quite so tedious as I thought ’twould 
be.’ ” 


I am Mr. Fields 
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SPEND TO SAVE. 


The cause of good road-making has advanced | 
notably in the last few years. The subject has 
been scientifically studied under the United States 
Department of Agriculture and several of the state 
departments; counties and towns have taken up 
the matter seriously; and whenever the work has 
been practically carried out it has been agreed that 
the result more than paid for the cost in saving of 
money, labor and comfort. 

In all places where good roads have been built 
the interest has increased, and almost invariably 
new roads have been planned. 

Massachusetts, New Jersey and New York have 
heen active in the matter of good roads, and have 
set excellent examples to their sister states. 

Col. F. V. Greene said, in a recent address, that 
actual tests show that the same horse-power or 
force that draws one ton on a muddy country road | 
can draw four tons on a well-built Macadam road. | 
This economy of strength, if changed into a money | 

| 





value and applied to the way-freight of the New 
York Central Railroad, would stand for a saving 
of about nine millions of dollars. 

Nothing could better show that intelligent outlay | 
is the best possible economy. 


* 
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GENERAL I. 


The shortest name in the world has been devel- 
oped by the war between Japan and China. It is | 
that of General I, a Tartar commander, who has, | 
perhaps, distinguished himself above other Chinese 
generals, having conducted a campaign—though 
a losing one—of some effectiveness. | 

The French are supposed to have a monopoly of | 
surnames, names which consist of one letter. A | 
considerable number of sueh names have been | 
cited in the French press from time to time. Mad-| 
emoiselle 0, for instance, keeps a grocer’s shop at 
Louviers, and Monsieur A is a rural guard in the | 
department of Céte-d’Or. A family named Y is the | 
pride and joy of a small Belgian town. | 

In the United States, given names—they could | 
hardly be called Christian names—consisting of a | 
single letter, have not infrequently been bestowed. 
A Western business man bore the given name of 
P—no more, no less—through a long life, and a 
certain New England boy is named J. 

No name so short as that of General 1 has yet 
been discovered, however, as I is certainly the 
thinnest letter in the alphabet. 
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IT CAME LATER. 


Henry Guy Carleton, the dramatic author, has en 
impediment in his speech, he stammers, but this 
circumstance does not interfere with his gift at 
conversation. The Chicago Evening Post declares 
that at repartee he has few superiors, and gives 
the following story : 

One day a lady said to him, “Mr. Carleton, were 





you born with that stammer—if I may ask the 
question without impertinence?” 

“No, madam,” was the reply, “1 did not begin it 
until I began to talk.” 

When he first met William R. Travers, also an 
inveterate stammerer and a great wit, Travers said 
to him, “Mr. Ca-Ca-Carleton, I s-see that vou and I 
sp-speak English with the sa-same ac-accent!” 


DISAPPOINTING MISHAP. 


A French novelist, Alphonse Karr, set out one 
day to walk along the beach from Etretat to Etigues, 
at the foot of the cliffs. He had not been long at 
Etretat, which is a watering-place, on the French 
coast of the channel, and he started without asking 
two important questions—first, as to the distance to 
Etigues, and second, as to the state of the tide. He 
idled along, stopping here and there to pick up a 
pebble, a shell, or a seaweed, but when he had been 
more than an hour on the way, it suddenly came 
over him that Etigues looked no nearer than when 
he started. He glanced back, and saw that far 
behind him the sea had already overflowed the 
beach along which he had come. It was foggy, and 
a high wind was driving big waves ashore. He 
kept on his way, but after a while the day began to 
decline—it was November—and he ceased to gather 
pebbles. 


All at once he was brought to a standstill. The 
sea was beating against the cliffs. It was only for 
a narrow space, however, and he dashed through, 
wetting himself to the knees. Then, once more on 
dry ground, he quickened his pace. Soon he was 
stopped again; and this time there was no going 
ahead, unless he were ready to swim. That he 
might have done, for he prided himself upon being 
. see swimmer, but he could no longer see 

tigues. 

e hurried back to the spot where he had been 
obliged to wade to his knees. The sea had risen, 
and that place was no longer passable. 

Here he was then, shut in between a perpendic. 
ular cliff and a foaming sea, on a bit of beach which 
was every moment growing smaller. Night was 
coming on. He believed himself lost. The spirit 
of the novelist was strong within him, however 
and he said to himself: “I must take notice of all 
that passes. If I don’t drown I shall have a piece 
of fine description to make.” 

He Spey ee an the base of the cliffs, hopin 
to find some break, up which he could climb; an 
all the while, as he tells us, he was “taking notes in 
his memory.” How the affair would have ended 
ere is no telling, had not a tide.waiter noticed 
him from the top of the cliffs, and hailing him, 
informed him of a path which would take him part 
“7 up the rocks. 

e was hardly in this retreat before some sailor 
friends, who had become alarmed for his safety 
made their appearance on the cliffs with a good 
rope. This they let down to him, and soon he was 
on his way with them to Etretat. 

“I was hardly in the house,” he says, “before I 
took poger and wrote out my observations and 
impressions. But a fortnight later, when I got 
hold of Walter Scott’s ‘Antiquary’ at a sents: 
room at Fécamp, | was greatly disappointed. 
Everything wasthere. I had seen and felt scarcely 
a thing that Scott had not described. It was only 
long afterward, therefore, that I made use of my 
notes in some novel, the name of which I do not 
now remember.” 


HATS AND GENDARMES. 


The attachment of the French to familiar 
insignia, costumes and decorations has been shown 
lately in many picturesque ways. It has been 
proposed to abolish the red pantaloons which have 
been the distinguishing mark of French soldiers for 
many years. Statistics prove that these conspicu- 
ous uniforms cause troops to suffer a larger fatality 
than troops clad in sober blue. 


But the attachment of the French people to these 
gaudy garments is so great that the military 
administration has been no more able to get rid of 
them than the British war office has been able to 
substitute another color for the scarlet in which the 
British infantry have fought for more than a 
century and a half. 

More recently still an order has been issued 
po the French gendarmerie—a sort of 
military police force—of the big hat which has 
been its fy and pride, and putting in its place a 
smaller and more convenient head-gear. This, too, 
has raised a storm of opposition. 


A witticism has been going the rounds of the | 


French ne pe which represents the state of the 
public mind on this subject. 

“To abolish the gendarmes’ hats!” exclaims an 
indignant citizen. “How stupid! Better leave the 
hats and abolish the gendarmes !” 


THE VALUE OF RANE. 


The extreme cheapness of military titles, a few 
years after the war, is well illustrated by a story 
that was told at a recent camp-fire. The narrator 
said that in the year 1870 he was travelling through 
a certain populous country district, and stopped to 
converse with a farmer who had a considerable 
number of men at work in his hay-fields. 


“Most of these men are old soldiers,” said the 


armer. 

“Indeed! Are any of them officers?” ‘ 

“Two of ’em. One of ’em there was a private, 
and that fellow beyond was a corporal, but the 
man beyond him was a major, and that man away 
over in the corner was a colonel.” 

“Indeed! Are they good men?” 

“Well,” said the farmer, “that private’s a first- 
class man, and the corporal’s pretty good, too.” 

“But how about the major and the colonel?” 

“The major’s so-so,” said the farmer. 

“But the colonel?” 

“Well,” answered the farmer, “I aint a-going to 
say a word against a man who was a colonel in the 
war, but I’ve made up my mind to one thing—I 
aint a-going to hire any brigadier-generals!” 


ANOTHER MATTER. 


When Queen Victoria came to the throne she was 
much troubled by the fact that both Whigs and 
Tories claimed her as their own, while she, of 
course, was bound to show that she understood the 
duties of a constitutional monarch too well to favor 
any political party. 

The Whigs would have it that the Queen was on 
their side because, having found them in office, she 
did not turn them out. To this a Tory rhymester 
replied: 


“The Queen is with us,” Whigs insulting 
“For when she found us in, she let us stay. 
It moy be 80; give me leave to doub’ 
How long she’ll keep you when she finds you out. 


say, 








“HAVE you given fresh water to the goldfish?” 
“No, mamma, they haven’t drunk what they’ve got 
already.”—Christian Register. 
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Brain, Bone and Bristles 
combined as in no other tooth brush make the 


Prophylactic srvss 
ropnyiactic sruss 
a thorough tooth-cleanser. Other brushes | 
may contain as good bone and bristles, but | 
it is the way we combine them to reach 
between the teeth where teeth decay that 
makes the PROPHYLACTIC TooTH BrRusH 
the only tooth brush that really cleans teeth. 
Send 35c. for a Prophylactic Tooth Brush 
that fits your teeth. In use follow directions. 


Ask your Dentist about it. 
Druggistse Everywhere sell it. 
FLORENCE MFG. CO.,100 Pine St.,Florence,Mass. 


“ The Mission of the Prophylactic,” 
a book on teeth sent free on request. | 
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For Wakefulness 


Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. J. C. How, Haverhill, Mass., says: 
“T have seen great benefit from the steady 
use of this preparation, in cases of chronic 
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SNEEZING, 
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and a final cure which 
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Fever 
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ae wcuserrnot We would like to Cure YOU also. 
Full Information FREE on Applying to Dr. HAYES, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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L. B. WATERMAN, the well- 
known Fountain Pen Manu- 
facturer, 157 Broadway, New 
York, writes us as follows : 


**Dear Dr. Hayes :— As my 
excuse for not answering 
your last | must plead that 
you have made me so well in 
curing my Hay Fever that | 
have driven my business till 
it drives me. Your first pre- 
scription in 1888 relieved me 
of the Asthma and all un- 
ange symptoms of —_ 

ever, except the catarrhal, 
and I have never had any 
serious trouble from that 
since. | am in better health 
to-day than before for a 
great many years.” 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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AN EDITOR’S RELATIONS WITH 
YOUNG AUTHORS. 


By William Dean Howells. 


A Veteran’s good Advice to the Beginner in Literature. 


One of the trustiest jokes of the humorous 
paragrapher is that the editor is in great and 
constant dread of the young contributor; but 
neither my experience nor my observation bears 
out his theory of the case. 

Of course one must not say anything to 
encourage a young person to abandon an honest 
industry in the vain hope of early honor and 
profit from literature; but there have been and 
there will be literary men and women always, and 
these in the beginning have nearly always been 
young; and I cannot see that there is risk of any 
serious harm in saying that it is to the young 
contributor the editor looks for rescue from the 
old contributor, or from his failing force and 
charm. 

The chances, naturally, are against the young 
contributor, and vastly against him; but if any 
periodical is to live, and to live long, it is by the 
infusion of new blood; and nobody knows this 
better than the editor, who may seem so unfriendly 
and uncareful to the young contributor. The 
strange voice, the novel scene, the odor of fresh 
woods and pastures new, the breath of morning, 
the dawn of to-morrow—these are what the editor 
is eager for, if he is fit to be an editor at all; and 
these are what the young contributor alone can 
give him. 

A man does not draw near the sixties without 
wishing people to believe that he is as young as 
ever, and he has not written almost as many 
books as he has lived years without persuading 
himself that each new work of his has all the 


surprise of spring; but possibly there are wonted | 


traits and familiar airs and graces in it which 
forbid him to persuade others. I do not say 
these characteristics are not charming; I am very 
far from wishing to say that; but I do say and 
must say that after the fiftieth time they do not 
charm for the first time; and this is where the 
advantage of the new contributor lies, if he 
happens to charm at all. 


Glad to find new Writers. 


The new contributor who does charm can have 
little notion how much he charms his first reader, 
who is the editor. That functionary may hide 
his pleasure in a short, stiff note of acceptance, or 
he may mask his joy in a check of slender figure ; 
but the contributor may be sure that he has 
missed no merit in his work, and that he has felt, 
perhaps far more than the public will feel, such 
delight as it can give. 

The contributor may take the acceptance as a 
token that his efforts have not been neglected, and 
that his achievements will always be warmly 
welcomed; that even his failures will be leniently 
and reluctantly recognized as failures, and that 
he must persist long in failure before the friend he 
has made will finally forsake him. 

I do not wish to paint the situation wholly rose 
color; the editor will have his moods, when he 
will not see so clearly or judge so justly as at 
other times; when he will seem exacting and 
fastidious, and will want this or that mistaken 
thing done to the story, or poem, or sketch, which 
the author knows to be simply perfect as it stands ; 
but he is worth bearing with, and he will be 
constant to the new contributor as long as there is 
the least hope of him. 

The contributor may be the man or the woman 
of one story, one poem, one sketch, for there are 
such; but the editor will wait the evidence of 
indefinite failure to this effect. His hope always 
is that he or she is the man or the woman of 
many stories, many poems, many sketches, all as 
good as the first. 

From my own long experience as a magazine 
editor, I may say that the editor is more doubtful 
of failure in one who has once done well than of 
a second success. After all, the writer who can 
do but one good thing is rarer than people are apt 
to think in their love of the improbable; but the 
real danger with a young contributor is that he 
may become his own rival. 

What would have been quite good enough from 
him in the first instance is not good enough in the 
second, because he has himself fixed his standard 
so high. His only hope is to surpass himself, 
and not begin resting on his laurels too soon; 
perhaps it is never well, soon or late, to rest upon 
one’s laurels. It is well for one to make one’s 
self scarce, and the best way to do this is to be 
more and more jealous of perfection in one’s 
work. 

The editor’s conditions are that having found a 
good thing he must get as much of it as he can, 
and the chances are that he will be less exacting 
than the contributor imagines. It is for the 
contributor to be exacting, and to let nothing go 
to the editor as long as there is the possibility of 





making it better. He need not be afraid of being 
forgotten because he does not keep sending; the 
editor’s memory is simply relentless; he could 
not forget the writer who has pleased him if he 
would, for such writers are few. 

I do not believe that in my editorial service on 
the Atlantic Monthly, which lasted fifteen years 
in all, I forgot the name or the characteristic 
quality, or even the handwriting, of a contributor 
who had pleased me, and I forgot thousands who 
did not. 1 never lost faith in a contributor who 
had done a good thing; to the end I expected 
another good thing from him. I think I was 
always at least as patient with him as he was 
with me, though he may not have known it. 

At the time I was connected with that periodical 
it had almost a monopoly of the work of Long- 
fellow, Emerson, Holmes, Lowell, Whittier, Mrs. 
Stowe, Parkman, Higginson, Aldrich, Stedman, 
and many others not so well known, but still well 
known. These distinguished writers were frequent 
contributors, and they could be counted upon to 
respond to almost any appeal of the magazine; 
yet the constant effort of the editors was to 
discover new talent, and their wish was to 
welcome it. 

I know that so far as I was concerned, the 
success of a young contributor was as precious as 
if I had myself written his paper or poem, and I 
doubt if it gave him more pleasure. The editor 
is, in fact, a sort of second self for the contributor, 
equally eager that he should stand well with the 
public, and able to promote his triumphs without 
egotism and share them without vanity. 


Value of the young Author. 


In fact, my curious experience was that if the 
public seemed not to feel my delight in a contribu- 
tion I thought good, my vexation and disappoint- 
ment were as great as if the work had been my 
own. It was even greater, for if I had really 
written it 1 might have had my misgivings of its 
merit, but in the case of another I could not 
console myself with this doubt. The sentiment 
was at the same time one which I could not 
cherish for the work of an old contributor; such 
a one stood more upon his own feet; and the 
young contributor may be sure that the editor’s 
pride, self-interest and sense of editorial infalli- 
bility, will all prompt him to stand by the author 
whom he has introduced to the public, and whom 
he has vouched for. 4 

I hope I am not giving the young contributor 
too high an estimate of his value to the editor. 
After all, he must remember that he is but one of 
a great many others, and that the editor’s affec- 
tions, if constant, are necessarily divided. It is 
good for the literary aspirant to realize very early 
that he is but one of many; for the vice of our 
comparatively virtuous craft is that it tends to 
make each of us imagine himself central, if not 
sole. 

As a matter of fact, however, the universe does 
not revolve around any one of us; we make our 
circuit of the sun along with the other inhabitants 
of the earth, a planet of inferior magnitude. The 
case is rather difficult, of course. The thing we 
strive for is recognition, but when this comes it is 
apt to turn our heads. I should say, then, that it 
was better it should not come in a great glare and 
a loud shout, all at once, but should steal slowly 
upon us, ray by ray, breath by breath. 

In the meantime, if this happens, we shall have 
several chances of reflection, and can ask our- 
selves whether we are really so great as we seem 
to other people, or seem to seem. 

The prime condition of good work is that we 
shall get ourselves out of our minds. Sympathy 
we need, of course, and encouragement; but I am 
not sure that the lack of these is not a very good 
thing, too. Praise enervates, flattery poisons; 
but a smart, brisk snub is always rather whole- 
some. 

I should say that it was not at al! a bad thing 
for a young contributor to get his manuscript 
back, even after a first acceptance, and even a 
general newspaper proclamation that he is one to 
make the immortals tremble for their wreaths of 
asphodel—or is it amaranth? I am never sure 
which. 

Of course one must have one’s hour, or day, or 
week, of disabling the editor’s judgment, of calling 
him to one’s self fool and rogue and wretch; but 
after that, if one is worth while at all, one puts 
the rejected thing by, or sends it off to some other 
magazine, and sets about the capture of the 
erring editor with something better, or at least 
something else. : 


Editorial Frankness to Writers. 


I think it a great pity that editors ever deal 
other than frankly with young contributors, or 
put them off with smooth generalities of excuse, 
instead of saying they do not like this thing or 
that offered them. It is impossible to make a 
criticism of all rejected manuscripts, but in the 
case of those which show promise I think it is 
quite possible; and if I were to sin my sins over 
again, I think I should sin a little more on the 
side of candid severity. I am sure I should do 
more good in that way, and I am sure that when 
I used to dissemble my real mind I did harm to 
those whose feelings I wished to spare. There 
ought not, in fact, to be question of feeling in the 
editor’s mind. 

I know from much suffering of my own that it 
is terrible to get back a manuscript, but it is not 





fatal, or I should have been dead a great many 
times before I was thirty, when the thing mostly 
ceased for me. One survives it again and again, 
and one ought to make the reflection that it is not 
the first business of a periodical to print contribu- 
tions of this one or of that, but that its first 
business is to amuse and instruct its readers. 

To do this it is necessary to print contributions, 
but whose they are, or how the writer will feel if 
they are not printed, cannot be considered. The 
editor can consider only what they are, and the 
young contributor will do well to consider that 
although the editor may not be an infallible judge, 
or quite a good judge, it is his business to judge, 
and to judge without mercy. Mercy ought no 
more to qualify judgment in an artistic result 
than in a mathematical result. 


A common Superstition. 


I suppose, since I used to have it myself, that 
there is a superstition with most young contribu- 
tors concerning their geographical position. I 
used to think that it was a disadvantage to send a 
thing from a small or unknown place, and that it 
doubled my insignificance to do so. I believed 
that if my envelope had borne the postmark of 
New York, or Boston, or some other city of 
literary distinction, it would have arrived on the 
editor’s table with a great deal more authority. 
But I am sure this was a mistake from the first, 
and when I came to be an editor myself I con- 
stantly verified the fact from my own dealings 
with contributors. 

A contribution from a remote and obscure place 
at once piqued my curiosity, and I soon learnt 
that the fresh things, the original things, were apt 
to come from such places, and not from the 
literary centres. 

One of the most interesting facts concerning the 
arts of all kinds is that those who wish to give 
their lives to them do not appear where the 
appliances for instruction in them exist. An 
artistic atmosphere does not create artists, a 
literary atmosphere does not create literators ; 
poets and painters spring up where there was 
never a verse made or a picture seen. 

This suggests that God is no more idle now 
than He was at the beginning, but that He is still 
and forever shaping the human chaos into the 
instruments and means of beauty. It may also 
suggest to that scholar-pride, that vanity of 
technique, which is so apt to vaunt itself in the 
teacher, that the best he can do, after all, is to let 
the pupil teach himself. If he comes to the thing 
he attempts with divine authority, he will know 
how to use the appliances, of which the teacher is 
only the first. 

The editor, if he does not consciously perceive 
the truth, will instinctively feel it, and will expect 
the acceptable young contributor from the country, 
the village, the small town, and he will look 
eagerly at anything that promises literature from 
Montana or Texas, for he will know that it also 
promises novelty. 

If he is a wise editor, he will wish to hold his 
hand as much as possible; he will think twice 
before he asks the contributor to change this or 
correct that; he will leave him as much to himself 
as he can. The young contributor, on his part, 
will do well to realize this, and to receive all the 
editorial suggestions, which are veiled commands 
in most cases, as meekly and as imaginatively as 
possible. 


The Editor’s Reasons are good. 


The editor cannot always give his reasons, 
however strongly he may feel them, but the 
contributor, if sufficiently docile, can always 
divine them. It behooves him to be docile at all 
times, for this is merely the willingness to learn ; 
and whether he learns that he is wrong, or that 
the editor is wrong, still he gains knowledge. 

A great deal of knowledge comes simply from 
doing, and a great deal more from doing over, 
and this is what the editor generally means. 

I think that every author who is honest with 
himself must own that his work would be twice 
as good if it were done twice. I was once so 
fortunately circumstanced that I was able entirely 
to rewrite one of my novels, and I have always 
thought it the best written, or at least indefinitely 
better than it would have been with a single 
writing. Asa matter of fact, nearly all of them 
have been rewritten in a certain way. They have 
not actually been rewritten throughout, as in the 
case I speak of, but they have been gone over so 
often in manuscript and in proof that the effect 
has been much the same. 

I write my number of pages during the early 
hours of the forenoon, and then I read them 
carefully over and correct them. I read them 
over and correct them the last thing before I 
sleep, in the hope of that unconscious cerebration 
which goes on while we are resting; and the next 
morning, before I begin to write, I revise once 
more the work of the day before. 

I continually go back, and diligently compare 
the work of this week with the work of last week, 
and when all is done I revise the whole before the 
copy goes to the printer; or if I must begin 
printing before the story is finished, I correct each 
instalment with an anxious eye to unity and 
harmony with what has been done and what I 
know is to be done. 

When the proof appears I revise again in the 
light of print, and I like to have at least three 
successive proofs, 





I give my own method because I know it best, 
and not because I think it the best for every one; 
but I am certain that no one can take too much 
pains, with either the minor or the major artistry. 

Unless you are sensible of some strong frame 
within your work, something ‘vertebral, it is best 
to renounce it, and attempt something else in 
which you can feel it. If you are secure of the 
frame you must observe the quality and character 
of everything you build about it; you must touch, 
you must almost taste, you must certainly teést, 
every material you employ ; every bit of decoration 
must undergo the same scrutiny as the structure. 

It will be some vague perception of the want of 
this vigilance in the young contributor’s work 
which causes the editor to return it to him for 
revision, with those suggestions which he will do 
well to make the most of; for when the editor 
once finds a contributor he can trust, he rejoices 
in him with a fondness which the contributor will 
never perhaps understand. 

It will not do to write for the editor alone; 
the wise editor understands this, and averts his 
countenance from the contributor who writes at 
him; but if he feels that the contributor conceives 
the situation, and will conform to the conditions 
which his periodical has invented for itself, and 
will transgress none of its unwritten laws; if he 
perceives that he has put artistic conscience in 
every general and detail, and though he has not 
done the best, has done the best that he can do, he 
will begin to liberate him from every trammel 
except those he must wear himself, and will be 
only too glad to leave him free. He understands, 
if he is at all fit for his place, that a writer can do 
well only what he likes to do, and his wish is to 
leave him to himself as soon as possible. 


Bumptious Contributors. 


In my own case, I noticed that the contributors 
who could be best left to themselves were those 
who were most amenable to suggestion and even 
correction, who took the blue pencil with a smile,” 
and bowed gladly to the rod of the proof-reader. 
Those who were on the alert for offence, who 
resented a marginal note as a slight, and bump- 
tiously demanded that their work should be 
printed just as they had written it, were commonly 
not much more desired by the reader than by the 
editor. 

Of course the contributor naturally feels that 
the public is the test of his excellence, but he must 
not forget that the editor is the beginning of the 
public; and I believe he is a faithfuller and kinder 
critic than the writer will ever find again. 

Since my time there is a new tradition of 
editing, which I do not think so favorable to the 
young contributor as the old. Formerly the 
magazines were made up of volunteer contribu- 
tions in much greater measure than they are now. 
At present most of the material is invited and even 
engaged; it is arranged for a long while before- 
hand, and the space that can be given to the 
aspirant, the unknown good, the potential excel- 
lence, grows constantly less and less. 

A great deal can be said for either tradition; 
perhaps some editor will yet imagine a return to 
the earlier method. In the meantime we must 
deal with the thing that is, and submit to it until 
itis changed. The moral to the young contributor 
is to be better than ever, to leave nothing undone 
that shall enhance his small chances of acceptance. 

If he takes care to be so good that the editor 
must accept him in spite of all the pressure upon 
his pages, he will not only be serving himself best, 
but may be helping the editor to a conception of 
his duty that shall be more hospitable to all other 
young contributors. As it is, however, it must 
be owned that their hope of acceptance is very, 
very small, and they will do well to make sure 
that they love literature so much that they can 
suffer long and often repeated disappointment in 
its cause. 

The love of it is the great and only test of fitness 
for it. It is really inconceivable how any one 
should attempt it without this, but apparently a 
great many do. It is evident to every editor that 
a vast number of those who write the things he 
looks at so faithfully, and reads more or less, 
have no artistic motive. 

People write because they wish to be known, or 
because they have heard that money is easily 
made in that way, or because they think they will 
chance that among a number of other things. 
The ignorance of technique which they often show 
is not nearly so disheartening as the palpable 
factitiousness of their product. It is something 
that they have made; it is not anything that has 
grown out of their lives. 


What justifies Writing. 


I should think it would profit the young 
contributor, before he puts pen to paper to ask 
himself why he does so, and if he finds that he 
has no motive in the love of the thing, to forbear. 

Am I interested in what I am going to write 
about? Do I feel it strongly? Do I know it 
thoroughly? Do I imagine it clearly? The 
young contributor had better ask himself all these 
questions, and as many more like them as he can 
think of. Perhaps he will end by not being a 
young contributor. 

But if he is able to answer them satisfactorily 
to his own conscience, by all means let him begin. 
He may at once put aside all anxiety about style; 
that is a thing that will take care of itself; it will 
be added unto him if he really has something to 
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THE YOUTH'’S COMPANION. 











This is the great matter, for if we prosper | variable wind had changed, and the keen-scented | valley, and was surrounded by many other 

forward rapidly, we have no time for anything | deer detected my presence. I had been so deeply | reindeer, some browsing, some lying down. 
but prospering forward rapidly. We have no | interested in the strange duel that I fired no bullet} Noiselessly we retraced our footsteps down the 
| at the retreating deer. steep mountain-side, and hastened cautiously 


time for art, even the art by which we prosper. 
I would have the young contributor above all| Snow was beginning to fall in earnest as I | toward the valley, which is roughly circular in 
outline and of no great extent. Here and there 


things realize that success is not his concern. | turned back toward camp. Before I had reached 
Good work, true work, beautiful work is his | it I had resolved to capture that noble white buck | huge granite rocks were scattered about, their 


say; for style is only a man’s way of saying a 
thing. 

If he has not much to say, or if he has nothing 
to say, perhaps he will try to say it in some other 
man’s way, or to hide his own vacuity with rags 
of rhetoric and tags and fringes of manner, 
borrowed from this author and that. He will 








fancy that in this disguise his work will be more 
literary, and that there is somehow a quality, a 
grace, imparted to it which will charm in spite of 
the inward hollowness. His vain hope would be 
pitiful if it were not so shameful, but it is destined 
to suffer defeat at the first glance of the editorial 
eye. 

If he really has something to say, however, 
about something he knows and loves, he is in the 
best possible case to say it well. Still, from time 
to time he may advantageously call a halt, and 
consider whether he is saying the thing clearly 
and simply. 

If he has a good ear he will say it gracefully 
and musically; and I would by no means have 
him aim to say it barely or sparely. It is not so 
that people talk, who talk well, and literature is 
only the thought of the writer flowing from the 
pen instead of the tongue. 

To aim at succinctness and brevity merely, as 
some teach, is to practice a kind of quackery 
almost as offensive as the charlatanry of rhetoric. 
In either case the life goes out of the subject. 


The Way to please. 


To please one’s self, honestly and thoroughly, 
is the only way to please others in matters of art. 
I do not mean to say that if you please yourself 
you will always please others, but that unless you 
please yourself you will please no one else. It is 
the sweet and sacred privilege of work done 
artistically te delight the doer. Art is the highest 
joy, but any work done in the love of it is art, in 
a kind, and it strikes the note of happiness as 
nothing else can. 

We hear much of drudgery, but any sort of work 
that is slighted becomes drudgery ; poetry, fiction, 
painting, sculpture, acting, architecture, if you do 
not do your best by them, turn to drudgery sore 
as digging ditches, hewing wood or drawing water ; 
and these, by the same blessings of God, become 
arts if they are done with conscience and the sense 
of beauty. 

The young contributor may test his work before 
the editor assays it, if he will, and he may know 
by a rule that is pretty infallible whether it is good 
or not, from his own experience in doing it. Did 
it give him pleasure? Did he love it as it grew 
under his hand? Was he glad and willing with 
it? Or did he force himself to it, and did it hang 
heavy upon him? 

There is nothing mystical in all this; it is a 
matter of plain, every-day experience, and I think 
nearly every artist will say the same thing about 
it, if he examines himself faithfully. 

If the young contributor finds that he has no 
delight in the thing he has attempted, he may 
very well give it up, for no one else will delight in 
it. But he need not give it up at once; perhaps 
his mood is bad; let him wait for a better, and 
try it again. He may not have learnt how to 
do it well, and therefore he cannot love it, but 
perhaps he can learn to do it well. 

The wonder and glory of art is that it is without 
formulas. Or, rather, each new piece of work 
requires the invention of new formulas, which 
will not serve again for another. You must 
apprentice yourself afresh at every fresh under- 
taking, and your mastery is always a victory over 
certain unexpected difficulties, and not a dominion 
of difficulties overcome before. 

I believe, in other words, that mastery is merely 
the strength that comes of overcoming, and is 
never a sovereign power that smooths the path 
of all difficulties. The combinations in art are 
infinite, and almost never the same; you must 
make your key and fit it to each, and the key that 
unlocks one combination will not unlock another. 


There is no royal Road. 


There is no royal road to excellence in literature, 
but the young contributor need not be dismayed 
at that. Royal roads are the ways that kings 
travel, and kings are mostly dull fellows, and 
rarely have a good time. They do not go along 
singing; the spring that trickles into the mossy 
log is not for them, nor 

The wildwood flower that simply blows. 

But the traveller on the country road may stop 
for each of these; and it is not a bad condition of 
his progress that he must move so slowly that he 
can learn every detail of the landscape, both earth 
and sky, by heart. 

The trouble with success is that it is apt to 
leave life behind, or apart. The successful writer 
especially is in danger of becoming isolated from 
the realities that nurtured in him the strength 
to win success. When he becomes famous, he 
becomes precious to criticism, to society, to all 
the things that do not exist from themselves, or 
have not the root of the matter in them. 

Therefore, I think that a young writer’s upward 
course should be slow and beset with many obsta- 
cles, even hardships. Not that I believe in hard- 
ships as having inherent virtues; I think it is 
stupid to regard them in that way; but they 
oftener bring out the virtues inherent in the 
sufferer from them than what I may call the 
softships ; and at least they stop him, and give 
him time to think. 





affair, and nothing else. 
will take care of itself. 


He has no business to think of the thing that | 


will take. It is the editor’s business to think of 


that, and it is the contributor’s business to think | 
of the thing that he can do with pleasure, the | 
high pleasure that comes from the sense of worth | 
Let him do the best he can, 


in the thing done. 
and trust the editor to decide whether it will 
take. 

It will take far oftener than anything he 
attempts perfunctorily; and even if the editor 
thinks it will not take, and feels obliged to 
return it for that reason, he will return it with 
a real regret, with the honor and affection 
which we. cannot help feeling for any one who 
has done a piece of good work, and with the 
will and the hope to get something from him 
that will take the next time, or the next, or the 
next. 
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THE WHITE BUCK’S LEAP. 


BY GEORGE HARLOW CLARK, 
Naturalist to the Peary Expedition, 1893-04. 


Witnessing a Reindeer Fight. — Unsuccessful Hunt 
for the Albino. —His tragic End. 


Leaving camp early in the morning of a 
dreary Arctic September day, I tramped along 
the shore, across boggy lowlands and over 
stony uplands, for several hours before climb- 
ing the avalanche-scarred side of a deep ravine, 
in order to gain the desolate plateau above. 
The weather was raw and chilly; a dense fog 
floated inland from the sea; on the plateau, 
many hundred feet above the water level, a 
snow-storm was threatening. 

After reaching the high land I had walked 
perhaps a quarter of a mile, when I saw eleven 
reindeer and began stalking the herd in favor- 
able circumstances, as the light wind blew from 
them to me. 

Crouching to the ground while the animals 
were passing leisurely along the crest of a ridge 
a few hundred yards away, I was rapidly 
decreasing the distance between us when I 
became aware of a second herd following the 
first. Stooping behind a rock, I was watching 
the new arrivals, when suddenly I heard a 
clattering of hoofs over the stony surface of the 
ridge, and saw the grandest of reindeer bucks 
trotting forward. 

He was a magnificent animal, so large and 
with so splendid a pair of antlers that he might 
have stood for a picture of the Reindeer King 
of the Eskimo legends. But his color was the 
most remarkable of his points. His coat was 
as white as the pure Arctic snow. 

An albino animal of any kind is a curiosity, 
but of an albino reindeer I had never heard, 
save in one ancient legend of the wild Eskimos. 
The grayish-brown summer coat of the reindeer 
becomes nearly white in winter, but white was 
evidently the unchanging wear of this big buck. 

From the sound of many hoofs I knew that 
several herds were in my neighborhood. It was 
a natural supposition that the white buck was the 
leader of the various bands, so proudly did he 
paw the loose stones and utter his odd ‘Woof! 
woof!’ 

Greatly to my surprise, an answering call 
followed the reindeer’s random challenge. Then 
a powerful, dark-colored buck came hurrying 
over the stones from opposite the white one. 

The newcomer was evidently of great strength, 
and undoubtedly lord of some neighboring herd. 
He trotted boldly up to within a few feet of the 
challenger and halted, tossing his branching antlers 
defiantly in the face of the white king. 

As if astonished at the audacity of his opponent, 
the white buck gazed disdainfully for an instant; 
then with a swift lowering of his head he sprang 
upon his rival, which bravely received the shock 
upon his antlers. 

Then ensued a combat fierce and deadly. 
Simultaneously both animals would spring from 
the ground, meet in mid-air and strike with horn 
and hoof. As they fought, other reindeer drew 
near, ranged about the struggling pair and stood 
looking on as though amazed at the furious strife. 

One skilfully delivered thrust of the albino’s 
horns eluded his adversary’s parry, and when 
next the white antlers uprose, their spreading tips 
were crimson. But he himself did not escape 
unscathed. The blood was slowly trickling from 
a gash in his snowy side, but I had no doubt he 
would prove himself the victor. 

Unexpectedly an old reindeer, one of those 
nearest my place of concealment, turned his head 
in my direction, tilted up his muzzle and suspi- 
ciously sniffed the breeze. Then with one brief 
inhalation the creature turned and bounded off 
toward the highlands bordering the ice-cap. 
Taking alarm, the herds were immediately in 
rapid flight. 

Possibly the two combatants did not care to 
fight without an audience. They had been circling 
warily, feinting, each seeking an opening for a 
telling thrust; but now they broke apart, followed 
their respective herds and swiftly disappeared 
over the ridge. All this happened because the 


If he does this success | 





if possible. 

When I told my story in camp that night, 
several of my Eskimo comrades said they had 
seen the white reindeer at one time or another. 
They believed him to be of intelligence superior to 
all others of his species, and doubted if it were 
possible to hunt him down. Nevertheless, several 
of them wished to join me in attempting the 
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“The noble Beast sprang far out.” 


buck’s capture. A period of bad weather set in 
with the snowstorm, and after several days of 


confinement in camp we packed our outfit in our | 


whale-boat and returned to the Eskimo settlement. 

It was not till late in November, when the 
increasing cold had covered the sea with ice strong 
enough for safe sledging, that I sought the white 
buck. Then I organized a moonlight hunting 
expedition, and found plenty of volunteers for the 
trip. 

With our equipment upon four sledges drawn 


by native dogs, we went to the head of the long | 


fiord near the settlement, established our camp, 


and hunted reindeer and trapped Arctic foxes by | 


the light of the November moon. 
During this hunt we killed the brown buck that 
had so gallantly fought the white leader; but of 







| dark surfaces, swept bare of snow by the winds, 
oddly contrasting with the surrounding white. 

From the upper end of the valley a narrow 
gorge led into the highlands, and this ravine 
offered the only path of access to the valley. Our 
plan was to get on opposite sides of the ravine 
and then alarm the reindeer so that they would 
endeavor to escape past us. A _ beaten trail 

leading through the 

ravine told that the 
animals were in the 
habit of frequenting 
this secluded spot. 
Precipitous cliffs 
walled two sides of 
the valley, whose 
lower end, opposite 
the mouth of the 
ravine, terminated in 

a frightful precipice 

fully eight hundred 

feet in height. Its 
base was deeply worn 
by the ceaseless dash- 
ing, in summer, of 
the waves of the Arc- 
tic Sea. At this sea- 
son, however, a solid, 
thick sheet of floe-ice 
covered the water as far 
as we could see. We succeeded 
in reaching the place of ambuscade 

without alarming the game. 
Puaduna was armed with an ancient 
anusket, heavily charged with a mixture 
of buckshot and small quartz pebbles. 

I carried a repeating rifle of recent model. 
When all was in readiness Puaduna shouted 
loudly. The call, reverberating through 
the valley, instantly aroused the reindeer 
to their danger, and as if acting on a con- 
certed plan of escape, they made straight 
for the mouth of the ravine. 

Without waiting for them to enter the 
trap, Puaduna arose from behind an upright slab 
of stone, and resting his weapon on the rock before 
him, shot and killed a fine buck before it could 
pass the spot, not fifty feet away, where the 
Eskimo had been lying in ambush. 

For my part I fired three shots at the white 
buck as he sped over the snow-crust. At the 
third report he wheeled and ran, with unsteady 
gait, back down the valley toward the sea. I 
could perceive that he was wounded ; how severely 
I could only guess. 

Following the stricken deer as rapidly as my 
heavy fur garments would permit, I hastened 
down the valley. Puaduna, who had reloaded his 
musket, joined me in the chase. The rest of the 
reindeer were allowed to escape unharmed. We 
had now but one purpose—the capture of the 
white king. 

It seemed as though the creature realized that 
he had been singled out for attack. Cut off 
completely from the flying herd, no way of 
retreat was visible to him. He stopped and faced 
us for an instant as we were gaining rapidly upon 
| him, for he had been running heavily, breaking 
through the crust at every step. 

The white chief shook his lowered antlers 
defiantly at us, and then with the last spark of 
his vitality turned and bounded toward the 
precipice. With head erect, as if proudly con- 
scious of the admiration of his human foes, and 
glorying in his gallant death, the noble beast 
sprang far out over the edge of-the precipice. 
| We found his body lying on the ice at the foot 
| of the cliff later in the day, and sorry indeed I 
was that I had not spared the heroic creature, 
whose beautiful pink eyes proved him to have 
been, beyond a doubt, an albino reindeer. 


— <-o- 


TRUE COURAGE. 


the great albino, nalegaksoa kagoktoh, or “white | 


chief,’’ as the Eskimos called him, I got but one 
vague and distant glimpse. He was then leading 
at least ninety head of deer, and I recognized him 
mainly by his unusual size and peculiarly stately 
manner. 

I did not see the white buck again that season, 
but in January Sedla, one of the natives, came to 
my hut and told me that he had stalked the albino 
and wounded him with arrows. I had no reason 
to doubt the man’s statement, and it was with 
regret that I learned of the white chief’s misfortune. 

The sixteenth day of February was one that I 
shall ever remember. On that day we saw, for 
the first time in months, the upper edge of the 
sun’s disk flashing above the ice-capped islands 
that bounded our southward horizon. For a 
short space only the glowing orb gleamed above 
the white desolation, to flood the glistening floes 
with a splendor of rose and gold before sinking 
again behind the peaks. 

With one companion I had climbed the highest 
mountain near our camp to view the returning 
sun. Just when it was turning for its setting, my 
comrade, Puaduna, caught the sleeve of my 
deerskin kooletah and pointed downward to the 
valley. I saw once more the white chief! He lay 
near a great boulder about the centre of the 


An officer in the American army of the Revolu- 
tionary War, nicknamed ‘‘Captain Death,’’ was 
always selected to lead a forlorn hope. Dr. 
William Mathews, in his book on ‘‘Men, Places 
and Things,’’ mentions this man to show that true 
courage is moral, and not physical. 

“Captain Death,’’ whenever called up to receive 
an order to lead a dangerous enterprise, used to 
turn pale and tremble from head to foot; but in 

| action he seemed to possess nerves of steel. No 
matter how threatening the peril, he did what he 
|had been ordered to do. Never once did he 
disappoint the confidence of his superiors. 

The explanation of the apparent contradiction is 
that though the officer’s knowledge of the danger 
made him nervous, his will enabled him to 

| encounter it with resolution. His courage was 
| seated in his moral, not his physical nature. 

Henry IV. of France had a similar nervous 

|dread of danger. He used to go into action 
“bobbing” his head as the bullets whizzed by 
|him, but his white plume led his troops. In his 
first batéle it is said that he trembled like an aspen- 
leaf; but the agitation only provoked the exclama- 
| tion, ‘Villainous nature, I will make thee ashamed 
| of thyself!’’ and he spurred his horse into a 
breach which the bravest had hesitated to enter. 
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THREE SONGS. 
(To a Friend, with a Nosegay of Wildflowers.) 


FERNS. 
In the forest shadows dim, 
When the thrush’s evening hymn 
With music, wondrous rare, 
Fills the twilight like a prayer,— 
There we dance, and hope, and love, 
Sheltered by the pines above. 
Sister, little Sister, take us, 
Take us to Oy heart. 
Happy, happy thou canst make us, 
One of us thou art! 


MEADOW RUE. 
Where the rippling streamlet floweth, 
Silently we bow and weep, 
No one but our Father knoweth 
Of our anguish, still and deep. 
Close beside the | 
There, alone, we sob an 
hough the world forsake us, 
‘ake us to thy heart; 
Sister, little Sister, 
One of us thou art! 


WHITE VIOLETS. 


Where the fern in gladness dances, 

Where the sad rue droops and mourns, 
Where the streamlet’s bright wave glances 
When the Eyring returns, 

White as Winter’s spotless drift, 
There our faces we up 

hen the fern laughs, we are gla 
When the rue weeps, we are sad. 

Still we see the stars above u 
Still we trust, because the 
Are they flowers in the s y; 

Violets that have learned to fly? 

We believe, and hope, and trust, 
Know that He who made, is just, 
And He never will forsake us 
While we’re white, and pure in heart. 
Sister, maiden Sister, take us, 
One of us thou art! 


WILLIS BoyD ALLEN. 


8, 
love us ;— 


Original. 
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GIVING OUT NOTICES. 


“The congregation will noo be seated an’ gi’e 
their undivided attention tae the followin’ intima- 
tions. Some o’ them are maist as important as 
the sermon,”’ said the Rev. Tammas MacPherson, 
as he finished “‘addressin’ the throne o’ grace.” 
He was in his eightieth year, and had worn out 
five Bibles in beating the dust out of the pulpit 
desk of Auchterbirnie Kirk during fifty-five years. 

His parishioners worshipped the ground on 
which he walked; and though he was practically 
penniless—for he gave most of his large income to 
the poor—they saw to it that the minister lacked 
for nothing. The old man reads the announce- 
ments in the guid auld mither Scotch, and then 
says: 

“T hear that Widdy Tamson is in destitute cir- 
cumstances. This mauna be. Nane o’ God's 
heritage maun suffer in the midst o’ the guid folks 
o’ Auchterbirnie. Think o’ this on the way tae 
yer hames. We have it in Holy Writ, that nivver 
fails, that he that giveth tae the puir lendeth tae 
the Lord. There is a blessed privilege. 

“Think o’ the farmers o’ Auchterbirnie bein’ 
lenders, an’ ha’in’ the Lord for a customer. An’ 
nae need tae foreclose tae get back paymen’; for 
it'll be returned twenty, thirty, fifty, and a hunner- 
fold. Noo ye can a’ raise fine craps 0’ wheat an’ 
corn an’ tatties, as I can weel testify; for the 
Lord has moved yer bowels o’ compasssion, and 
ye hae been unco generous tae me. 

“Then see if ye can raise guid craps o° britherly 
compassion, and bring the first fruits o’ that 
harvest tae puir Widdy Tamson. Sanders Grant 
"ll send her a load o’ fire-wud. Fine dae I ken 
that; I see’t in Sanders’s generous e’e. An’ fine 
kenlin he keeps tae, as I weel ken; for I’m burnin’ 
some o’ 't mysel’, thanks tae Sanders’s kindness.” 

Sanders, sitting in his pew, the observed of all 
observers, was by this time completely won over 
by the never-failing compliment, and would gladly 
have given Widdy Tamson the earth and the 
fulness thereof, had he owned it, at that minute. 

“An’ Peter Michie'll send her a pickle [little] 
tea. Oh, but it'll no be sair missed oot o’ Peter’s 
abundant store. Peter is behauden tae the Lord 
for mony things, and is a livin’ example o’ the 
nivver-failin’ truth o’ Holy Writ: ‘The han’ o’ 
the diligent maketh rich.’ Peter's a hard-workin’ 
chiel, as we can a’ testify.” 

Peter, too, fell in line. 

“Jimmy Grant wis tellin’ me the ither day,” 
continues the reverend Tammas, “that he was 
millin’ some fine meal noo. I quite believe it. 
He is the only miller in Auchterbirnie, an’ there’s 
no’ a miller frae Maiden Kirk tae John o’ Groat’s 
can compare wi’ him. Better send a pickle tae 
the widdy, Jimmy, an’ keep up yer account wi’ 
the Maister.” 

And after so powerful an advertisement how 
could Jimmy refuse ? 

‘‘Beaton Scott’ll send the widdy some o’ the fine 
tatties I saw in his barn last Tuesday. I needna 
ask Beaton, for I ken fu’ well he wadna be back- 
ward in daein’ a kind act tae a deservin’ widdy in 
Auchterbirnie. 

An’ oor guid freen Wull Chapman, wha by 
the looks o’ him can scarcely keep his seat, sae 
anxious is he tae dae somethin’, can thraw the 
neck o’ a chicken an‘ a rabbit tae fill the widdy’s 
pat. Nae fear o’ the widdy starvin’ when the 
Lord has put the saut o° the earth in the rarish 
kirk o’ Auchterbirnie. 

“The Lord has promised to be a husband tae 
the widdy, an’ he wants ye a’ tae be brithers-in- 
law; an’ I’m glad ye respond sae nobly. Ye’rea 
gallant lookin’ lot o’ Christians, an’ yer hearts 





are as big as yer bodies. The Lord’ll reward yer 
work o’ love. Noo let’s praise his name for 


raisin’ up in Auchterbirnie sae mony wha honor | ca 


the faith.” 
And Tammas once more approached the throne 
o’ grace.—Independent. 
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THE GIRL AND THE PRINCE. 


In 1850 Louis Napoleon, who had recently been 
elected President of the French Republic, paid a 
visit to Normandy and was announced to pass 
through Saint-L6. Great preparations were made 
to receive him, and the mayor of the city, Monsieur 
Dubois. was, of necessity, at the head of affairs. 
His wife, meanwhile, regarded Napoleon as a 
usurper, and looked upon the triumphal arches, 
the crowns and the garlands, with little attempt to 
conceal her displeasure. Still she was in an 
uncomfortable strait. She felt a pride in her native 
city; it gratified her to see her husband riding in 
full uniform in advance of Prince Napoleon; she 
could not be indifferent to the fact that her 
daughter had attracted the notice of the Prince; 
but as far as possible she closed her ears and 
affected indifference. Her daughter, who after- 
ward became Madame Octave Feuillet, has given 
an entertaining description of her own experiences 
in connection with the grand féte. 


My mother and I went to the prefecture to see 
from the terrace the arrival of the Prince. The 
gardens were full of ladies, all in their most elegant 
costumes. About three o’clock the boom of a 
cannon made us aware that the Princé was ap- 
proaching. Then came the sound of distant music 
and shouting e pr ion was on its way. 

Our eyes were fastened on the street, and by and 
by the Prince on horseback came into sight. 
About him were my father, the prefect, and staff 
officers. 

The Prince, in military dress, advanced majesti- 
cally. He looked young, though he was slightly 
bowed. His countenance was pale and expression- 
leas, like a mask. But when he sed under the 
wali on which we were grouped, he lifted his eyes, 
smiled, and received most graciously the bouquets 
which we rained on his head. 

Everybody leaned forward, shouted, and waved 
hands. I was as wild as the rest, and all at once I 
heard od own voice above all the others crying, 
“Vive Napoléon!” At the same instant I felt 
a sharp pain in my cheek: an invisible hand had 
struck me. . 

I understood it all when I turned round. There 
stood my mother. I left her in an obscure 
corner of the garden, where she had vowed to 
remain during the Prince’s triumphal entry; and 
now there she stood, pale and rigid like a statue of 
vengeance. 

“Too much enthusiasm!” she said to me bitterly, 
<a me by the arm, she dragged me home- 
ward. 

The house was deserted. Every one was at the 
féte. I shut myself in my chamber, and burning 
tears ran from my eyes when I looked in the glass 
and saw the red mark still on my cheek. 

I wept till evening, angeting the ball, my pretty 
costume, and the lovely quet which was ready 
for me. At nightfall my father came home, and 
missing me, came and knocked at my door. I told 
him I had a headache and should not come down to 
dinuer. I wanted to hide my red eyes from him, 
for I knew he would scold my mother. 

I had to dress with this weight on my heart. 
When my mother = the flowers in my hair her 
hands trembled. Her heart was as heavy as my 





own. 
“I wish you to be happy this evening,” she said 
as she kissed me, “but give not your heart to a 
stranger.” 
I promised, and arm in arm we set out for the 


When the Prince entered, I advanced toward 
him, and ee him my bouquet, made the little 
speech with which I had been charged. He took 
the flowers, thanked me, called them charming— 
and that wasall. As hetook his place for the dance 
there were repeated cries of “Vive Napoléon!” 


spring, and are at all times fruitful sources of 
danger. Indeed, during an ordinary year more 
cattle die from getting mired than from any other 


use. 
The mud-holes often prove very annoying also to 
the rider himself, as getting his steed mired or 
caught in a quicksand is one of the commonest of 
the accidents that beset a horseman in the far West. 
This usually sm 4 ae in fording a river, if it is at 
all high, or else in crossing one of the numerous 
creeks; but I once saw a horse and rider suddenly 
engulfed while leisurely walking over what ap- 
peared to be dry land. 

They had come to an alkali mud-hole, an old 
buffalo wallow, which had filled up and was covered 
with a sun-baked crust, that let them through as if 
they had stepped on a trap-door. There aang 
several of us along, we got down our ropes anc 
dragged both unfortunates out in short order. 


* 
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CLOVER. 


Little masters, hat in hand, 
Let me in — presence stand, 
Till your silence solve for me 
This your threefold mystery. 


Tell me—for I long to know— 

How, in darkness there below, 
Was Pe pd fairy fabric spun, 
Spread and fashioned, three in one. 


Did your ‘goesivs gold and blue, 
Sky and Sunshine, choose for you, 
Ere your triple forms were seen, 
Suited liveries of green? 


Can ye—if ze dwelt indeed 
Captives of a prison seed— 
Like the Genie, once again 
Get you back into the grain? 


Little masters, may I stand 

In your presence, hat in hand, 
Waiting till you solve for me 
This your threefold mystery ? 


Original. JouN B. TABB. 
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TWICE AFRAID. 


Alphonse Karr, the French novelist and poet, 
was one night riding on horseback from Paris to 
his home in the suburbs. He was in low spirits, 
from sundry reasons. On the way he had to 
traverse the forest of Vincennes, which had lately 
been the scene of many robberies and two or three 
assassinations. His big Newfoundland dog, Frey- 
schutz, ran on ahead, and would save him from 
being taken by surprise. He kept a firm grasp on 
the reins with one hand, and on a big whip with the 
other. Nothing happened. He came out of the 
wood, and was riding across a long, deserted plain, 
half asleep, when suddenly he sprang wide awake, 
and a shiver passed over him. He pulled up his 
horse. He had heard, or thought he heard, a groan. 
A few steps in advance Freyschutz, too, had 
stopped, and was growling. 

It was no illusion. The groans were re 
stifled and pitiful. The horseman look 


ated, 
about 


him to see where he was. He was under the walls” 


of a lonely cemetery, in the midst of the fields. 

A thousand ideas ran confusedly through his 
mind—sensations rather than thoughts, he says. 
And they were not heroic. He gave the whip to 
his horse; but then he came to himself. 

“The voice is from the cemetery,” he thought. 
“They have buried somebody alive.” 

He pulled up his horse, and galloped back to the 
spot. The ns were repeated; they were cer- 
tainly in the cemetery, and were real ns. He 
drove round the enclosure, looking for the gate. 
Then he knocked and called. Nobody responded, 
but the groans were nearer. 

Beside the gute he now discovered a smaller door, 
the door of the ve-digger’s house. On that he 
rapped with his whip-handle. There was no longer 
any doubt. The groans came from that house. Not 
till then did it occur to Monsieur Karr that the 
groans of a buried man would not be heard above 


und. 
He got down from his horse, rapped again at the 
door, and then, groping over it, found the knob. 
i the door. Now the groans became 





but this time it was no credit to me that I remained 
silent. My enthusiasm was a little chilled that 
after all I had suffered for him during the day he 
should have received me so coolly. 

I danced the quadrille of honor with my hand in 
that of the Prince; and this enchanted me, notwith- 
standing his gray eye had looked so indifferently 
upon my eighteen years. 

he next yeqemey as he was ready to leave the 
city, he said to my father: 

“TI should like to shake hands with your daughter 
before I go. Please send for her.” 

Some one came for me in haste. When I arrived 
the Prince was already getting into his carriage. i 
was blushing and trembling, with every one looking 


me. 

“Mademoiselle,” said the Prince, as he took my 
hand, “you gave me yesterday a charming 
bouquet; I return to-day one of its flowers.” 

As he spoke he handed me a spray of diamond 
lilies with leaves of green enamel, lying ina case 
of white satin. 

My joy was so great that I came near compro. 
mising anew the politics of my mother. 


Ah! the beautiful diamonds!” I cried. “Thank 
you, monseigneur, thank you.” 
The Prince looked at me and smiled. The car- 


riage started. He turned his head again and made 
me a sign with his hand. 
“Your happiness gives me pleasure,” he said. 
All this sufficed to make me forget my mother’s 
hand on my cheek. 


a 


PERILS OF MUD. 


In the early spring one of the principal occupa- 
tions of the cowboy on the plains is dragging cattle 
out of the mire. It is a time of great danger to the 
ranchman’s prosperity. The winter is past, and on 
the whole his herd has stood the season well, 
perhaps; now he must look out that the quick- 
sands do not swallow up what the blizzards have 
left. Mr. Roosevelt thus pictures the situation : 


When the ice breaks up, the streams are left with 
an edging of deep bog, while the quicksand is at its 
worst. As the frost goes out of the soil, the ground 
round every little alkali spring changes into a 
trembling q ire, and deep holes of slimy, 
tenacious mud form in the bottom of all the gullies. 

The cattle, which have had to live on snow for 
three or four months, are very eager for water, and 
are weak and in poor condition. They rush heed- 
lessly into oy | pool and stand there drinking 

lions of the icy water and sinking steadily into 
the mud. When they try to get out they are already 
too deep down, and are too weak to make a pro- 
longed struggle. After one or two fits of desperate 
floundering, they resign themselves to their fate 
with dumb apathy and are lost, unless some one of 
us discovers them and hauls them out. 

ey may be thus lost in wonderfully small mud- 
holes. Often they will be found dead in a gulch 
but two or three feet across, or in the quicksand of 
a creek so narrow that it could almost be jumped. 
An alkali hole, where the water oozes out through 
the thick clay, is the worst of all, owing to the 
repr tenacity with which the horrible substance 
stio . and clings to any unfortunate beast that gets 
nto it. : 
These mud-holes cause very serious losses in the 





e e 
articulate, although stifled. 

“Help! Iam dying!” 

: a I am,” Monsieur Karr answered. 
8 it?” 

“Help! 

“Are you alone 

“Yes, and I am dying.” 

“Are there matches here?” 

“Yes, on the chimney. I am dying. Oh, how I 
suffer!” 

While Monsieur Karr was a after the 
matches, and then trying in vain to fight one, a 
sudden thought struck him. Freyschutz was growl- 
ing. From his voice it was plain that he was 
angry. And Freyschutz was a very intelligent 
dog. It d to Monsi Karr that the voice 
which responded to his questions was not the same 
as the voice that was groaning. Had he fallen into 
an ambush? 


“Who 


Tam dying!” 





He dropped the matches and picked up the tongs 


by the smaller end. Then he stepped toward the 
voice, or the voices. 

“There are several of you,” he said. 

: ae answered the voice, “I am alone, and I am 
dying.’ ; 

And so it turned out. Monsieur Karr went back 
to the powers f and still keeping the is within 
reach, succeeded at last in igniting a match. 

There lay the grave-digger stretched upon his 
vouch. Monsieur Karr gt him into bed, gave him 
water, and then hastened after the doctor and the 
pet for whom he was piteously calling. They 

id what they could for him, but he died the next 
morning. 


ms 
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AN INVOLUNTARY PEGASUS. 


A young American who has recently returned 
from abroad brings home a story of a strange sight 
he saw in one of the streets of Paris. He was 
sitting with his friend, Mr. N——, at the window of 
a café when a heavy two-wheeled coal cart drawn 
by three horses tandem came rumbling up the 
street. 


Opposite the café it stopped, and the driver led 
his two leaders round to the side of the cart, that he 
might not take up more of the street than was 
necessary while he unloaded. But the load was so 
heavy and was heaped up so high in the back of 
the cart, that when the two front horses no longer 
— the shaft horse, though a tremendously 

eavy animal, was fairly raised aloft in the air, 
kicking and oerugpiing. while the back of the cart 
gradually sank till it rested on the ground. 

At the sight of a horse in the air, a crowd collected 
instantly, etetes and ——- as only 
Frenchmen can. The driver was at a loss how to 
get the horse down. Every one offered advice. 
One proposed to unharness the poor beast; but it is 
hard to unharness a horse five feet above the 
— and beside, it would hurt him when he 

ropped. Another was for unloading; but that 
would take time, and the unfortunate animal was 
evidently in agony, though probably more from 
fear than from pain. 

It d fora t as if nothing would be 
done; and the unwilling oe might have 
continued his weary flight indefinitely had not 
unexpected succor arrived. 

It took an American to solve the problem. Mr. 
N——, who had joined the throng in the street, 








went up to the leader of the three horses without 
saying a word, and led him round in front of the 
cart. Of course the second horse followed. 

When the three horses were once more in line, 





Mr. N urged the leaders forward. The traces 
tightened, and as the strain became ater, the 
shaft horse began to descend from his exalted 


position. At last the poor beast felt himself back 
again on his native paving stones. 

Then Mr. N—, without wating for thanks, 
retraced his steps and went back to his déjeuner in 
the café. The Frenchman stared after him as if 
he had been inspired. How came he to think of 
doing that? 


* 
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FAMILY IMPORTANCE. 


In the old days of slavery in the South, the 
negroes who had been well treated identified them. 
selves entirely with the affairs of the plantation. 
They constantly referred to “our horses,” “our 
cows” and “our crops,” and seemed to feel an 
ownership in the prosperity they helped to create. 
Letitia M. Burwell says in her “Girl’s Life in 
Virginia,” that among the visitors at her father’s 
plantation was an aged kinsman, a bachelor of 
eighty years, who was always accompanied by his 
negro servant, as old as himself. 


Both were named Louis, and or had been so 
long together that it seemed as if they could not 
exist apart. Black Louis rarely left his master’s 
side, and he joined in the conversation if the other 
Louis became perplexed or forgetful. When his 
master was talking in the parlor, black Louis 
always planted his chair on the middle of the door- 
sill, and held himself in readiness to help his 
master out of any difficulty. 

“Now, marster,” he would say, “dat warn’t 
Colonel Tayler’s horse dat won dat race dat day. 
You and me was dar.” 

“Now, marster, you done forgot all *bout dat. 
Dat was in de year 1779, an’ dis is de way it 
happened.” 

hen he would proceed to tell the story himself. 
All this was done most respectfully, but it was 
evident that the old negro in a manner possessed 
his master, and assumed entire charge and com- 
mand of him. 

The negroes loved dearly to brag about what “our 
white people” did and had. One day, two white 
children were riding a short distance in a public 
conveyance, and a small colored boy who helped in 
their father’s dining-room, also got in. The chil- 
dren closed their eyes, to keep out the dust, and 
two old gentlemen, sitting opposite, supposed them 
to be asleep, and began talking about them. 

“Those children will spoil their Sunday bonnets,” 
said one. 

This roused the little colored boy. 

“Umph!” he snorted. “You tink dem’s my 
mistresses’ Sunday bonnets? Umph! you jes’ 
ought to see what dey got up dar on top de stage in 
dar band-box!”’ 

This was pure invention, but it saved the family 
honor, and he was content. 


* 
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A QUAIL AND HER CHICKS. 


I was out hunting one day in early summer, 
writes a Companion correspondent, when suddenly 
a quail flew out from under my feet and fluttered 
along ahead of me, seemingly with a broken wing. 
I was not to be led into any such belief, however, 
and began looking for the nest, which was soon 
found, filled to the brim with thirteen eggs. 
Another step and it would have been wrecked. 


As I stooped to examine it I thought I heard a 
slight noise, and upon placing my ear close to the 
nest, was certain that I could detect a faint chirp. 

thought if I watched I might see something 
interesting. I had not long to wait. Suddenly a 
small bill was thrust through one of the be Then 
the shell cracked, and with a vigorous kick and a 
double somersault, out rolled what seemed to be a 
small bunch of animated feathers, about an inch in 
diameter. 

It looked around for a short time, as if getting 
its eyes open; then all at once it awoke to the fact 
that it had expected to find there something that 
was absent. This pr i y ester thereupon 
set up a very spirited chirping. By this time three 
or four of its brothers and sisters had emerged 
from their shells, and they all began chirping like 
the first one. 

The mother-bird had been coming down the trail, 
getting closer all the time, but when she heard the 
cries of her little ones, which she had left secure in 
their shells, she walked boldly up and took posses- 
sion of the nest within reach of my arm. I moved 
my hand toward her, but she would not rise, only 
spreading her wings and lowering her head. Suc 
eee if deserved respect, and I left her undis- 
turbed. 





* 
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BEFORE THE FLOOD. 


Two Scotchmen, McLean and Campbell, got into 
an argument as to which was of the older family. 
McLean would not allow that his opponent’s family 
had any right to rank in antiquity with his own. 
The McLeans, he insisted, had been in existence as 
a clan from the beginning of the world. One of 
our Western exchanges records the conversation 
which ensued. 


Campbell had more biblical lore than his antago- 
nist, and asked him if the clan McLean lived before 


the flood. 

“Flood! What flood?” said McLean. 

“The flood that you know drowned all the world 
but Noah, and his family, and his flocks,” said 
Campbell. 

“Pooh! you and your flood,” said McLean; “my 
clan was before the flood.” 

“IT have not read in my Bible,” observed Camp- 
aah “of the name of McLean going into Noah’s 
ar ” 


“Noah’s ark!” retorted McLean, in contempt. 
“Who ever heard of a McLean that had not a boat 
of his own!” 





—- > 


FITLY REBUKED. 


People who go to concerts and engage in conver- 
sation during the performance, to the annoyance 
of others, richly deserve to be called to account 
publicly for their offence; because, whether or not 
one enjoys the music, one has no right to spoil it 
for others. 


At acertain concert, an exchange relates, a young 
man persisted in whispering loudly to the lady 
who accompanied him—telling her what the music 
“meant,” what sort of a passage was coming next, 
and so on. 

5 saga he closed his eyes and said to his com- 

nion : 

“Did you ever try listening to music with your 
eyes shut? You’ve no idea how much better it 
sounds!” 

Hereupon a gentleman who sat in the seat in 
front of the young man twisted himself about and 
said gravely: 

“Young man, did you ever try listening to music 
with your mouth shut?” 

Thenceforth the silence in that part of the hall is 
said to have been almost painful. 
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SCHOOL-BELLS. 


Now let us say good-by to summer! 
For Goldenrod has waved her wan, } 

And Aster, too, the latest comer, 
Gleams like a star in fields beyond. 


Then, playmates, come along, 
The school-bell calls us home at last, 
Ding, dong! Ding, dong! 


’Twas pleasant in the balmy weather 
To play around the wildwood rills, 
To wander through the fields together, 

And fly our kites on breezy hills. 
But now the dry leaves fall, 
The nights are growing long; 
We’re glad to hear the school-bell call, 
Ding, dong! Ding, dong! 


From out the shady woodland places, 


| 


| dropped the drum and it rolled away down a 


The summer days are past, | 





From ocean shores and meadows sweet, 
With rosy cheeks and 
happy faces, 
And with the sound of 
many feet, 
We’re coming, girls and 
boys, 
A thousand thousand 
strong! 
We’re marching to the 
merry noise, 








THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. _ 








were nine yellow ones and four streaky ones. | 


saw. I caught one and the old hen sputtered and | 
was going to kill it. I told her I wouldn't hurt | 
one of her babies for anything but she looked as 
if she didn’t believe a word I said. 

‘But I was going to tell you about our Sunday- 
school picnic. There was hardly room for us all 


|in the big wagons so we had to crowd close but your name to it? 


that made it more fun. 
“There was a band and the man with the drum 


hill and we all laughed. There was 4 grape- 


it wasn’t a picnic that a rope is nicer and doesn’t 
hurt your hands. 

‘“We had a nice dinner only a dog ran over the | 
table and knocked over some of the things. We 
got into boats and had a nice ride in them and a 
boy who stood up on a seat and wouldn’t sit 
down when they told him tumbled into the water 
but he didn’t get drowned but he had to go toa 
house and stay a long time to get his clothes 
dried so he couldn't have any more fun and 
that’s the way he got punished because he 
wouldn't mind. 

‘We were all tired when we got home but were 
all well and happy except two or three that ate 
too much. I was well and happy. 

“T feel a little tired now so I think I will stop. 

‘‘When I have a good time I like to tell about 


Ding, dong! Ding, * ae IK ce 
dong! ¥ 
,SHovic Br in’ 


JESSIE’S LETTER. 


“Have you written 
your letter, Jessie ?”’ 

“Oh, not quite, mam- 
ma. Not near. I wish 
you would help me— 
just a little.” 

‘“‘How much have you 
done ?”’ 

“I've said: ‘My Dear 
Aunt Amy.—I hope you 
are well. Papa and 
mamma and little Har- 
ry and me are all very 
well.’ ”’ 

‘“‘Is that all ?”’ 

“Yes, mamma,”’ said 
Jessie, very meekly. 

“And you have been 
spending at least half 
an hour at that desk. 
You are usually quite 
ready with your pen.” 

“Oh yes, when it’s 
exercises or dictation in 
school,—anything that 
you can write straight 
ahead. Anything but 
letters. Please don’t 
make me, mamma.” 

“What will Aunt Amy 
think of a little niece 
who neglects writing 
her when she particu- 
larly asked it?” 

“Let me leave it until 
to-morrow, mamma, please. 





I want to talk to| 


you now. I haven’t told you a word about | 
the picnic. And out in the hen-house this | 
morning—’”’ 


“T have no time to listen to you now, dear.” 

“O mamma, just for a few minutes? Do lay 
down those papers for a little while. Is it a letter? 
I pity you.” 

“No, it isn’t a letter, so you may spare your 
pity. It is a report of our Foreign Missionary 
meeting, and must be finished this afternoon. 
But,” continued her mother with a smile, ‘you 
may sit here and write-with me. As I have no 
time to listen to your talk 1 propose that you 
should write out an account of your pleasant time 
yesterday and leave it here for me to read when I 
have done.” 

“So I will, mamma,”’ said Jessie, looking quite 
pleased with the idea. “I like well enough to | 
write anything but letters.” 

“Take note-paper and write carefully,”’ said 





mamma. ‘I want to be able to judge how you 
have improved this term.” 

“That wiil be nice, mamma. I was going to | 
scribble with a pencil, but you'll see how well I| 
can write.’’ 


For three quarters of an hour Jessie bent care- 





fully over one end of the roomy desk at which her 
mother was writing. Then observing that the | 
latter seemed still absorbed in her work she left it | 
lying in plain sight and went quietly out. 

This is what her mother found when she took | 
time to read it an hour or two later : 

“I wish you could have gone with me out to | 
the hen-house this morning. When I went near | 
it I heard a queer kind of a cluck, and when I got | 
in the gate I saw that old speckle-back had some | 


| and Daisy’s head lopped over on to her desk. The 


The 


A BOY’S RESOLUTION. 


This school year I mean to be better! 
To bind myself down with a fetter, 
I'll write out a plan 
As strong as I can, 
Because I am such a forgetter. 
Resolved :—But I’m sleepy this minute. 
There’s so much, when once you begin it! 
Resolved :—With my might 
I'll try to do right ! 
That’s enough! for the whole thing is in it. 
JOY ALLISON. 


—— oe 


A LITTLE SLEEPYHEAD. 


Five-year-old Daisy was going to school for the 
first time in her life. She was so excited about | 
it she could hardly get to sleep the night before, | 
and was wide-awake at five o’clock in the morning, 
instead of sleeping till seven, as usual. It did) 
seem as if nine o’clock would never come, but it 
did. Margie May called for her and they went | 





| off to school hand in hand. 


So many little girls and boys as there were | 
there! Daisy looked around with wondering | 
eyes, and sat very still, watching the opening 
exercises with a great deal of interest. Then sud- 
denly the line of children standing in the floor to 
sing began to waver up and down strangely, the 
singing sounded far off like the buzzing of bees, 





next thing she knew the teacher was saying: 
“Come, dear, it’s eleven o’clock, and school is | 
over for the forenoon. Wake up and go home| 
now with the other children.” | 
‘*What did you learn at school, Daisy ?’’ asked | 
mamma. | 


| all the time. 


| little new chickens. There were thirteen. There | it, so I have enjoyed writing this account very 


much, and I hope you will think I have improved 


| They were the cunningest little mites you ever | in my writing. Good-by.”” 


Then Jessie ran off for a game of tennis, and 


| stood up her feathers at me as if she thought I| when she came back two hours later she found 


her mother smiling over her account of the 
picnic. 

“Do you think it looks well, mamma?" she 
asked. 

“Very well, dear. Will you sit down and sign 
You may say,” she added, as 
Jessie took up her pen: 

***] am most lovingly yours, Jessie C. Lee.’ 

Jessie wrote it in her best style. 

“Now,” said her mother, ‘“‘suppose you write 


| vine swing and we all had a swing but I think if | the date at the top—just there.” 


The date went down. 

“And here,’ her mother pointed, ‘“‘you may 
write, ‘My Dear.’ ”’ 

“My Dear’’ was written. 

“*Aunt Amy.’”’ 

“Aunt Amy! Why, mamma!” Jessie glanced 
up with a surprised little smile. ‘It looks exactly 
like a letter to Aunt Amy.” 

“Exactly,” said mamma, laughing. 

“It is a letter to Aunt Amy. Why-ee! I didn't 
know it was so easy to write letters.” 

‘And now you have learned I hope you will not 
forget it.”” 

“It was just going on and telling things.’ 

‘Isn't that what a letter is for? You can write 
a very nice letter, and it is a very nice thing for a 


little girl to be able todo.” Sypwry Dayre. 





First Day of School. 


“I didn’t harm anything. I sleeped,”’ said 
Daisy. 

‘*Not all the time!”’ 

“Yes’m. I was hearing ‘em sing to begin 


school, and the next thing I knew school was out!"’ 

“How did you like school, Daisy ?’’ asked papa | 
at dinner. | 

“Oh, pitty well. I had a boo-ful nap!” 

“I think you would better not try to go to! 
school in the afternoon for a few days,”’ said 
mamma. ‘You always have a nap after dinner, 
and you would probably be sleepy at school. 
Better stay at home and have your nap.” 

“Oh, no, let her go to school! She can’t sleep 
Can you, puss?” laughed papa. 

“Course not,’’ said Daisy. 

She romped with her little dog all the nooning, | 
except at dinner, so she was really tired when she 
went to school again at one o’clock. 

It was a warm, drowsy afternoon, and several 
of the little folks were sleepy. Daisy thought she 
wasn’t; but her head was tired, and she laid it 
down on her arm on the desk to rest it while she 
was waiting for her class to read. Off she went 
to sleep again, and didn’t wake up till the last 
class was almost through. 

‘Well! well!’’ said papa, when he found Daisy 
had slept all through her first day of school. 
“You ask your teacher, to-morrow, if it is best to 
send in a crib for my little sleepy head !”” 

Mattie W. BAKer. 
Oe 


A LITTLE girl who had recently learned a list of 
abbreviations in common use, was asked to spell | 
the name of one of our best-known rivers. The | 
answer came readily enough, ‘‘M-r-s-i-p-p-i 








Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 
a 


HIDDEN BIRDS. 


Enigmas, 


1, Pray give me a gleam of light to see by. 
2. You are very small, arduous tasks to try. 

8. That was wanton cruelty. Aren’t you 
ashamed? 

4. For land by this wall ownership is claimed. 
5. Itis paid, overpaid. How accounts do swell’ 

6. Oh, that odor! I oleander blossoms smell. 

7. Robust, ardent, he enjoys these outdoor game- 
s. What they keep, he, as anticipated, claims. 
9. What’s in that pen, guinea-pig or swine? 

10. Hello, central! Hello, one ninety-nine! 

Il. [can compel. I can and will be obeyed. 

12. In this my pastor kindly comes to my aid. 

13. He was erratic, ran everywhere I’m told. 

14. They are much richer on receiving that gold. 

15. How lovely that delicate shade or tone! 

16. Do you mind sitting in state all alone? 

17. They went long ago. O see them on the road. 

Ik. As they depart, rid gently of their load. 

19. I always thought her a venerable dame. 

20. On with rush and roar the angry waters came. 

21. He planted a su 
mac, a walnut and elm. 

22. Is that spar rotten ’ 
You must guidethehelm 

23. Never mind the 
spar, row against the 
stream. 

2%. I know, to my cost, 
riches are a dream. 

25. There was a throb 
in the heart filled with 
woe. 

2%. Listening to the 
music, “Row, brothers, 
row.” 

2. 
CHARADE. 
My first is a game. 

My second, in turn, 

Is the very first book 
lore 

That little folks learn 
-~ third is the summit 

)f mountain crags 





gray; 
And lastly, my whole 
Is a beautiful bay. 


3. 
FLOWERS. 
As I write. 
One name. 
More rips. 
Set claim. 
Oh lucky seen. 
Ferule slid. 
Mamie rug. 

1 am Sally R. 
Handy rage. 
. Tea sweep. 

. Lso lax. 

2. Beer van. 


4. 
PROGRESSIVE ENIGMA. 


If John spent more 
time on his studies and 
1, 2,3, 4 5,6 his play, he 
would always know his 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 


5. 
ADDITIONS, 


Add a certain number 
to: 
1. Anascent,and make 
it the State of the at 
mosphere. 
2. A string, and make 
it heart-shaped. 
3. A tavern, and make 
it inborn. 
_A arment, and 
make it like a bag. 
5. A slight impression, 
and make it toothed, 
6. A chest, and make 
it cut off. 
7. A skin, and make it shield-shaped. 
8. A water animal, and so puff it up. 
9. A beginning, and make it an archbishop. 
10. A rich dairy product, and so burn it alive. 


WO ~ 1S rm CORS 


6. 
RIDDLE. 
Behind me you may safely hide, 
I’ll keep you quite from view; 
But if a workman by me stands 
With busy shovel in his hands, 
He'll plainly look me through. 


Conundrums. 
When is a child’s hair like a house? When it is 
shingled. 
When are a chime of bells and a potato alike’ 
When they are pealed (peeled). 


When is vour head like a window? When itis 


one big pain (pane). 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Hebe. 2. Vulcan. 3. Proserpine. 4, Mer. 
cury. 5. Iris. 6. Prometheus. 7. Mereury. 8. The 
lyre. 9, Janus. 10. Pandora, 11. Eris or Discord. 


12. Atalanta. 13. Venusto Vulcan. 14. Syrinx. 15. 
Momus. 16. Deucalion and Pyrrha. 17. Terminas. 
18. Argus. 19. Callisto. 20. Callisto’s son. 21. 
Daphne. 22. Acteon. 2. Glaucus. 2%. Phaeton. 
25. Midas. 26. Gordius. 27. Alexander the Great. 
28. Triptolemus. 29. Pygmalion. 30. Cadmus. 31. 


Narcissus. 32. Leander. 33. Arachne. 4. Helen 
of Troy. 35. Ibyeus. 36, Urania. 37. Minerva. 
38. Diana. 39. Pleasure. 40. Neptune. 

2. Sinbad, the sailor. 

3.1. Ark. 2 La. 3. Mass. 4. Miss. 5. Penn. 
6.1. 7. Md. 8. Tenn. 9. Minn. and Cal. 10. 
Conn, ll. Wash. 2B. O. 


4. Dates. 
5. Auspicious, omen, oracles, considered, augu 
ries, disastrous, fate. 





Anawer to Decapitation Puzzle. 


Clock. Bowl. 
Pear. Steam. 
Lock. Owl. 
Team. 


Objects in Picture No, 1—Scoop. 
Shoe. Glass. Chair. Stool. Bell. 
Objects in Picture No. 2.—Coop. 
Hoe. Lass. Hair. Tool. Ell. Ear. 
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A DESPOT’s WILL. 


It is only a few years since many English sailors 
were drowned because an admiral gave a wrong 
order, and another officer, who knew the order to 
be wrong, obeyed it. Admiral Bruix, of the 
French navy, was once in the English officer’s 
position, and took a contrary course, although his 


wders came from no less a personage than 
Napoleon I. Both cases, it should be noted, 
occurred not in battle, but on parade. At sucha 


time, surely, a subordinate must be justified in 
saving the lives of his men, even at the cost of 
technical disobedience. 


While Napoleon was at Boulogne, in 1804, he 
went out to ride one morning, leaving word that on 
his return he would review the fleet. During his 
absence, therefore, a message was sent to Admiral 
Bruix, that he might order the ship to weigh 
anchor and put out to sea. To the astonishment of 
the messenger, the admiral! replied that he was 
very sorry, but the state of the weather would not 
permit the review to take place. 

In due time the emperor returned, and inquired 
if everything was ready. The admiral’s response 
was communicated to him. At first he seemed not 
to understand, but on its being repeated he —— 
his foot and ordered the admiral summoned into 
his presence, 

The admiral came at once, but even so he was 
not quick enough for the emperor, who met him 
half-way. The emperor’s stafi followed, and stood 
ranged in silence about him. 

- = Admiral,” said Napoleon, in an angry voice, 

have you not obeyed my orders?” 

“8 re,” answered the admiral, with respectful 
firmness, “a fearful tempest is preparing. Your 
majesty can see it as well asI. You cannot wish 
to expose uselessly the lives of so many brave 
men. 

Constant, the first valet de chambre of the 
emperor, and one of his firmest apologists, is 
constrained to admit, in relating the story, that the 
aspect of the sky at that very moment fully justified 
the fears of the admiral; but Napoleon was too 
much irritated to listen to reason. 

“Sir,” he said, “I have given orders. Once more, 
why have you not exec uted them? Obey!” 

“Sire, I shall not obey 

At that word the emperor advanced, riding-whip 
in hand, as if to strike. The admiral recoiled a 
step and laid his hand upon his sword, 

“Sire,” he said, turning pale, “take eare!” 

The two men fac ed each other; then the emperor | | 
dropped his whip, and the admiral withdrew his | 
grasp from the handle of his sword. } 

“Rear-admiral Magon,” said Napoleon, “you will 
execute instantly the order I have issued. As for 
you, sir,” turning to Admiral Bruix, “you will 
leave Boulogne ‘within tw enty-four hours and 
retire into Holland. Go!’ 

The rear-admiral did as the emperor had bidden. 
The tempest broke as the admiral had predicted, 
and more than two hundred Frenchmen were 
drowned before the emperor’s eyes. } 





—————— 


ALAS FOR THE EGGS. 


One morning, while in Rome, I walked out of the 
city with a friend, writes Rev. George F. Haskins. 
After a walk of several hours we called at an inn | 
for refreshment. As we neared the ever open door 
of the hostelry, our attention was a®rested by the 
approach, from another direction, of a tall, stout, 
middle-aged woman, and by her side two large, | 
moving panniers filled to the very top with eggs. 
From these panniers, if you looked up, you saw 
two very long ears; if you Jooked down you saw | 
four small legs, and between the panniers was the | 
head of an animal. It was a donkey who bore the 
heavy burden, 


The woman was in great haste to reach the city; 
but the donkey was in no haste at all. On some 
previous occasion he had very likely been fed at 
the inn, and he stopped there now, probably in the 
hope of getting something to eat. Nor would he 
budge a foot. | 

The woman was armed with a stout stick about 
three feet long. With that she began belaying the 
poor donkey, shouting at him meantime. Then 
she went behind and strove to push him on by 
main strength, putting her shoulder to his rump. 
Then she renewed the beating and the shouts. All 
in vain. 

Presently the donkey became sulky, perhaps 
revengeful. For, to the horror of his agonized 
mistress, he kneeled and then down went his hind 
legs, and the next moment he was rolling over on 
his back. His feet were in the air, and the eggs 
were everywhere. 

I could not help pitying the poor woman, who 
sobbed, shrieked and danced wildly about in her 
distress; and yet I reflec ted that if she had fed the 
poor donkey instead of beating him so unmercifully, 
the disaster might not have occurred. ‘I hope the 
same thought struck her. 
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FULLY QUALIFIED. 

Harper's Magazine published, more than twenty. 
five years ago, an amusing story of the ineffectual 
efforts made by a young man to escape from serving 
on a jury: 


When I was a young man, I spent several years | 
at the South, residing for a while at Port Huds son 
on the Mississippi River. A great deal of litigation | 
was going on there, and it was not always easy to | 
obtain jurymen. One day I was summoned to act 
in _ capacity, and repaired to court to get ex- 
cusec 

On my name being called, I informed the judge 
that I was not a freeholder, and therefore not qual- 
ified to serve. 

“Where do you reside?” inquired the judge. | 

nid 5 am stopping for the time being at Port Hud- 
son.” 

“You board at the hotel, 1 presume?” 

“I take my meals there, but have rooms in another 
part of the town.” 

“So you keep bachelor’s hall?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“How long have you lived in that manner?” 

‘About six months.” 

“I think you are qualified,” gravely remarked | 
the judge. “I have never known a man to keep | 
bachelor’s hall for the length of time you name | 
without having dirt enough in his room to make | 
him a freeholder! The court does not excuse you.” 


a a 
lobsters to-day?” asked the | 
young housekeeper. “Yes, ma’am, here’s a fresh 
lot.” “Oh, dear me! I don’t want green ones. | 
Haven’t you any that are riper?” 


“HAVE you any 
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Ete. 

The patented 
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Easier to put on and take off 
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other. Made in thread or 
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Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
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5 | a full line of Druggist’s Rubber Goods. 
Our Pamphlet, “Worth Reading,” Free. 
§ | TYER RUBBER CO., Andover, Mass. 
: 
j § r 
q e o 
f This 10x 12 Coaaiae Tent, ’ g 
?) 8 Ounces Double Filling Canvas, complete § 2 
q with Poles and Pins, ‘ “ 
Price $6.85, 4 @ 
delivered at any freight depot in Chicago. ; = 
4 Money Refunded If Not Satisfactory 7) 
- GEO. B. CARPENTER & CO., + Manufacturers, § 3 
f .. . 202-208 8, Water Street, CHI ie nd 
R 
’ T IGINAL | g 
Beeman’s— _THE oR | 3 
Pepsin Gum 3 








CAs. — See that the 


m is on each | 


hy and Bunions all gone?” 
say, through the poerits of HA 
E I can now walk with ease.’ 


What! 
| SON'S CORN RALV 


HANSON’S 


and a MAGIC 

Delicious Remedy for | 
Indigestion and Sea Sickness. CORN SALVE. 
Send 5c. for sample package. 


f your druggist does not keep it, do not let him con 
vince you that some imitation is just as good ; — by 
mail to W. T. Hanson & Co., schenectady, N N.Y. 

Every box is warranted to eure, or money refunded. 


Price, 15 and 25 Cents. 


Beeman Chemical Co., 
43 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 


Originators of 
Pepsin Chewing Cum. | 





The Old Way. 








People have been educated to think 
they must pay $40 or $50 for a 


good Sewing Machine. If 
still thinks so she will 


if she buys the $40 Machine. 


> FF 


The New Way. 


this lady 
lose $21 








If you are interested in 


Machines you will send to us for 
our latest Illustrated Catalogue. 


It will tell all about the 


Sewing 





New Companion Sewing Machine 








We furnish 
any freight office East of 


what people—who have one—think about. it. 


it to our Subscribers for 


the Rocky 


O besides paying freight charges to 
Mountains. It will also tell you 
No better Machine at any Price. 


$19.0 





Also given for 25 New Subscribers to THE COMPANION. 
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PERILOUS PASSAGE. 


Ss: 
The following account of shooting the rapids to | E. Riddell, F. M. Cowles, W. E. Burbank, G. B: 


cross-the fords of the Findhorn is taken from the | 
“Lays of the Deer Forest.” 


The boat’s head was brought round to the stream, | Studies, Portraiture, Illustrating. 


for it was necessary to run her into it with the 
impulse of the backwater to shoot her forward, or 
she -would have been drawn back stern foremost 
into the eddy where the jaw of the water, over the 
point of the rock, would have swamped us in a} 
moment. | 

Donald knelt at the bow, and held fast by a light 
painter till I cried “Ready!’’ when the little a | 
sprung from the rope, tilted away like a sea-bird, 
and glided toward the roaring torrent. I looked 
over my shoulder; Donald was gripping the bows, 
his teeth set fast, but a gleam of light was in his 
eye, as we plunged headlong into the bursting 
stream, 

A blow like the stroke of a mighty wooden ham- 
mer lifted the boat into the surf; there was a crack, 
as if her bows were stove in, and she shot shivering 
through the pool, filled with water to our knees, 
and sending the spray over us like a sheet. The 
rocks and trees seemed to fly away; the roaring 
water spouted and boiled, as-it lifted up the boat, 
which spun round like a leaf, with her starboard 
gunwale lipping with the waves; but a few seconds 
swept us through the pool, and we were flying into 
the mad, tumbling thunder of the rapids below. 

I kept the larboard bow to the stream, and pulled 
with all my might, but I thought she did not move. 
The eddy of the great midstream seemed to fix 
her in the ridge of the torrent, and take her along 
with it; the oars bent like willows to the strain, a 
boiling gush from below lifted her bows and threw 
her gunwale under the froth. 

I thought we were gone, but I redoubled the last | 





desperate strokes, and we shot out of the meme 
ridge toward the opposite bank rolling, leaping an 
plunging into the throat of the rapid. Donald sat | 
ike a tiger, ready for the spring, and as we neared | 
the shore, bounded on the grass with the chain. | 
This checked the speed of the boat; [ unshipped 
the oars, and oprang out just as the boat came 
“crash!” alongside the bank; then swirling round, 
her head flew out to the stream, dragging Donald 
along the grass after her. ‘ | 

I jumped into the water and caught hold of the 
bow; for two minutes the struggle was doubtful, 
and she continued to drag us along, but at last 
Donald reached the stump of a tree, and running 
round it, made a turn of the chain and brought 
her up. 

Welsat down, wiped our faces, and looked at each 
other in silence. 

“TI don’t think that boat will ever go back again,” 
said Donald. 

“Why not?” 

“Did you not feel her twist, and hear her split 
when we came into the burst of the stream?” 

“I don’t know. I felt and heard a great many 
things, but there was no time to think what they 
were.” 

“Oh, it was not thinking that I was,” answered 
Donald, “but the water came squirting up in my 
face through her ribs, and I held on by both bows, 
expecting at every stroke to see them open and let 
me through.” 

We got up and examined the boat’s bottom. There 
was 2 yawning rent from stem to centre, and the 
bows were only held together by the iron band 
which bound the gunwale. 


* 
* 





WHITTIER AND THE OX. 


When Whittier was a child his father had a pair 
of oxen named “Buck” and “Old Butler.” They 
were treated almost as family pets, and as they lay 
on the hillside, chewing their cuds, the two boys, 
Greenleaf and Matthew, used them as armchairs, 
sitting upon their foreheads and leaning against 
their horns. | 


Old Butler once saved the future poet’s life ina 
way that entitles him to everlasting remembrance. 
The story is told in Mr. Pickard’s biography. The 
boy went to the pasture with a bag of salt for the 
cattle. Old Butler, from the hilltop, saw him 
coming and hurried down to meet him. It hap- 

ened that the slope was pretty steep, and the 

eavy ox acquired such momentum that he found 
himself unable to stop. 

A moment more, and the boy would have been 
crushed. But the ox pulled himself together, 
leaped straight out into the air, cleared the boy’s 
head, and came to the ground far below with tre- 
mendous force, but happily without harm. 

In after life Whittier told another story of Old 
Butler. Quaker meetings were sometimes held in 
the large Whittier kitchen. On one such occasion, 
in summer, Old Butler put his head in at the open 
window, as if curious to see what could be going 
on. A sweet-voiced woman happened to be speak- 
ing, and the ox, to all appearance paid strict 
attention. At all events he stood motionless and 
silent till she sat down. 

hen one of the brethren arose. His loud voice 
had hardly begun to be heard, however, before the 
ox withdrew his head, lifted his tail in air, and 
went off bellowing. The children, and perhaps 
some of the grown people, were greatly amused by 
this bit of bovine criticism. | 





ee 


RUSSIAN PROVERBs. 


Many familiar proverbs of the Russian people 
have a cynical flavor. Here is a little group of 
them: 


Words are not arrows, but they fly farther. 

A fter the fight, there are lots of brave men. 

Everything is bitter to those that have gall in their 
mouths. 

The bread of others is sweet. 

+ % a lout at your table, and he will put his feet 
on it. 

The rare visitor is a jolly companion. 

He who robs, sins once; he who is robbed, sins 
ten times. 

Pure gold makes itself known, even in the dirt. 


* 
> 





DOUBTFUL ARRANGEMENT. 


In his desire to use fine language, the darkey 
sometimes allows his ideas and statements to 
become a trifle confused, as well as confusing. 


Some years ago a handbill announcing a “colored 
picnic” to be held in a grove near a Southern city 
was freely circulated. After various highly en- 
ticing announcements relative to the delights in 
store for the partakers in this entertainment, the 
bill concluded with the following puzzling notice, 
printed in italics: 

“Good behavior will be strictly and reservedly 
enjoined upon all present, and nothing will be left 
undone which will tend to mar the pleasure of the 
company.” 
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Burnett's Flavoring Extracts are invariably | 
acknowledged the purest and best. { Adr. 
Advertisement in 


SKATES seeescnea's 


THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. GO., Worcester, Mass. 
Boston, Mass., 145 Dartmouth Street. 


Cowles’ Art School. 


Instructors; Douglas Volk, Theodore Wendel, Ross 
Turner, C, Howard Walker, A. M. Andersen, W.J.Kaula, 
Samuel W, Neill, H. B, Pennell, Amy M. Sacker, pante 
owe. 


Drawing and Painting, 








LOOK FOR OUR 





13th year opens Oct. Ist. 


| including Still Life, Water-Colors, Architectural Ren- 


| dering, Decorative Design. Special attention to Life 
Class in Modelling. | 
Students have free access to the galleries of the | 
Museum of Fine Arts. Five hundred dollars (2500) 
given inscholarships. Begin at any time. For cireulars 
address as above. F. M. COWLES. 


Our FINE SUIT $8, 00 


Extra Pants and Cap for e 


Better Than Ever. The 
many COMPANION readers who 
have bought and liked our 
clothing will be pleased to 
know that we have sacceeded 
in making our Special Boys’ | 
Outfit even better than ever | 
before while keeping it at the 
same price. Double breasted 
suit, extra pants and cap, thor- 
oughly well made of good wool 
cassimere in Fall and Winter 
weights, dark colors, absolutely 
fast. Sizes 4 to 15 years. Price $4.00, 
delivered free, at any Express or 
Post Office in this country. Money 
’ desired. Write for 
© the makers. 


7th Ave. & |30th St., 
NEW YORK. 









efunded 3, 


r 
samples or send order direct 


Shaughnessy Bros., 








: THE ARTISTIC ¥ 
Standard of the World. i 
Have Stood il 

¢ For Seventy-two Years j 
Without a Peer. i/ 


Most Eminent Musicians. % 
Recipients of one hundred and twenty- f | 


: Played and endorsed by the World’s W 
’ nine First Medals and Awards from all N 


parts of the World. ‘ 
Every Piano Guaranteed for Five Years. | 









Send for Illustrated Catalogue. i 
CHICKERING & SONS, Boston, Mass. i! 
ESTABLISHED 1823. 4 
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A necessity for the TOILET in warm weather is 
j MENNEN’S Borated Talcum 


TOILET POWDER. : 


Be sure to get 
Endorsed by Highest Medical 
Authorities. A Skin Tonic. 
Positively relieves Chafed Skin, 
Prickly Heat, Sunburn, ete. Cures 
Eczema and kindred troubles. De- 






“ Mennen's.”” 


lightful after shaving. Makes the 


fies the complexion. For Infants 
and Adults, At Dragsiats or_by 
mail, 2 cents. Senc or 

sample (name this paper). FREE. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., 
Newark, N. J. 


FOR infANTS 


AND apuTs / 


Na 














C.L.S.C.AAHAKC.LS.C. | 


* * 


poe 


A systematic course in American politics, 
industry and literature, illustrating the 


Development of National Life. 


Why not supplement your desultory 
reading by a well-defined course for the 
coming winter. Chautauqua offers a 
comprehensive plan. 


John H. Vincent, Dept. 31, Buffalo, N. Y. 


C.L.S.C.KKKKKC.L.S.C. 


Dont Kick 


Some Have you joined The Don’t Kick Club? 
Non-sectarian, non-political, antagonizes no one; this 
Button wins friends for the wearer and creates no end 
offun. Just wearing it makes you a “member.” Send 
5 cents in stamps for one and also receive our hand- 

} some illustrated catalog containing ictures and 

) prices of nearly 6,000 latest and most popular articles of 

| staple and fancy jewelry, silverware and novelties. 


WILSON BROTHERS, Manufacturing Jewelers, 


Mention Youth's Companion. Tremont Row, on. 


Dr. Lyon’s 


Perfect 
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Tooth Powder 


Used by people of refinement 
for over a quarter of a century. 


SHINE YOUR RUSSETS yp 


—_ 
HAUTHAWAY’S 


Russet Leather Polis 








The best Russet | 
Leather Polish in 


the world, used and 
recommended by 
the largest dealers. 


Absolutely harmless. 
GET THE 
GENUINE. 
Take no other if 


59 shoes from crack- 


ing. All dealers sell 


y ey it, or a box will be | 
ITA sent by mail for 15 | 
cts. in stamps. 


C. L. HAUTHAWAY & SONS, 346 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 








CHOICE HYACIN 





HYA 


with each order how to 


To 
PURCHASED. WILL 
osea 
yellow. 
white, with violet e 
cinth in cultivation. 
pure waxy white 
stripe, 
celain blue. 


La 
white, none better. 


BE THE BEST DOLLAR'S 


THE LIST:— Prince of Wate 
Maxima, fine pink, very large. 
Princes Royal, deep scarlet, extra 


ye. La 
berg, finest of all Tighe blue Hyacinths. 
onarch, bright crimson, ver large spike. 


Grand 
Charles Dickens, finest bright. pink, extra large. 
Gertrude, large 
Blues, dark blue, very large spike. 
itroneirre, citron yellow, rich and popular. 


THS AT 5 Cts, 


OUR CHAMPION COLLECTION OF 20 


PREPAID 
BY MAIL. 


CINTHS FOR $1. 


This offer has never been equalled, the varieties are the best, the colors are 
unsurpassed, embracing all colors of this charming flower. We send instructions 
M 


care for them. WE GUARANTEE THE 
WORTH OF HYACINTHS YOU EVER 
COST $2 FROM OTHER FLORISTS. 
rloo, pure white, large, compact spike. 
Boquet de Orange, rich deep golden 
large. Jenny Lind, blush 
La Tour de Auvergne_ pure snow white. loks- 
Sans Souci, the finest pink Hya- 
Ne Plus 
Lord Wellington, deep porcelain 
onarqgue de France, beautiful creamy white. 
Czar Peter, finest por- 
bright red. King of the 
ueen of Holland, pure white, elegant. 
Baron Von Thuyll, pure 


grow and 


, very large bells. 


compact spike, 


Gen’! Pelissier, deep rich scarlet, none better. 


HF We send 35 Tulips for 50 cts., 60 Crocus for 50 cts., 15 Narcissus for 50 cts. Get 


our Catalogue before you order, it is sent free. 
on all flowers. 


WE CAN SAVE YOU 


Try us. 


a our Cat 
GOOD & REESE CO., BOX 50, CHAMPION CITY GREENHOUSES, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 





FOR GENERAL 
BLACKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH’ 





: SUN PASTE 
FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 





Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass.,US.A. 
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THE CHRISTY 


These celebrated Bread Knives are now on sale 
them to cut Hot, New Bread as well as old, Meat with 


on receipt of 75 cents. 


hee Spe RE 
D ceiaieeieemetennnndaineial 


ful cutting quality is found on 








by Mrs. Ewing, Miss Corson and other eminent authorities. 


>} Address orders, CHRISTY KNIFE COMPANY, 






yi 


READ KNIFE. 


everywhere. The peculiar wavy edge enables 
out shreds and Cake without crumbs. Endorsed 
The above Knife sent post-paid 


The genuine have the words—CHRISTY KNIFE CO. 
se all Worthless Counterfeits. The wonder- 
ly in the Genuine CHRISTY. 

Arch Street, FREMONT, 








OHIO. 










skin smooth and healthy and beauti- : 
§ 
J 
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you would save your | 


42. 


Special Bargains in 
Boys’ Clothing. 


toys’ Double Breasted 





Suit, Extra Pants and 
Stanley 
Cap, ages 
4 to 4 
years... 
| Made of Hard Twist 
| Diagonal Twill Union 
| Cassimere or Soft Finish 
Union Cassimere in 
dark mixtures, durable 
in quality, well finished, 


actual value $3.00. 
Our special price $1.98, 
Immense opportunity 

to secure Boys’ Shoes at 


bargain prices. Here’s 
aspecimen. Boys’ and 
Youths’ all Solid Lace 
Shoes, sizes 
12 to Zand 24 
to 5, special 
price ~sse 


\ full line of shoes at 
proportionate prices. 

Money refunded if 
you’re not suited. You 
should have one of our 
handsomely Illustrated Cat 
alogues, MAILED FREE. 


BOSTON STORE, 


Largest Mail Order Dept. in 
United States. 


State and Madison Sts., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Short Tatks on Life Insurance. 
“TALK 61. 
Large Enough 


but not too large. This fitly describes 
the Reserve which should be held by 
a Life Insurance Company to guarantee 
the payment of every claim in full. 
Such a reserve —over $1,000,000 is 
held by the 


Mass. Benefit Life Association 
Cost 60 per cent. Usual Rates. 16 Years in the Field. 
Over 40,000 Policy Holders. 


Splendid Opentngs for Energetic Men to act as 
Special, General and State Agents 


| GEO. A. LITCHFIELD, President, 53 State Street, Boston, Mass 
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iT COOLS THE BLOOD! 


| 













IT CIVES DELICHT! 
IT SHARPENS UP ONE'S APPETITE! 
does Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient, the most agreeable 
and refreshing remedy for the cure of Constipation, 
Sick Headache, disordered stomach and impaired 
digestion. “It tastes good too.”’ 

soc, and $1.00. All Druggists. 


BEAUTY 


“When a girl at school, in 
Reading, Ohio, I had a severe 
attack of brain fever. On 
my recovery, I found myself 
perfectly bald and,dor a long 
= i time, I feared I should be 
i permanently so. Friends 
urged me to use Ayer’s 
= Hair Vigor, and, on 
doing so, my hair imme- 
diately began to grow, and I now 
have as heavy and fine a head of hair 






















| 


as one could wish for, being changed, 
however, from blonde to dark brown.” 
Mrs. J. H. HORSNYDER, 152 Pacific 
Ave., Santa Cruz, Cal. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor 


A Safe 
Revolver 


























The 
common 
aversion to Re- 
volvers is from 
the danger of ac- 
cidental shooting. This 
should apply only to 
cheaply made revolvers— 
sold at prices less than the cost of manu 
facturing a perfect—a Safe— Revolver. 


Accidental discharge is absolutely impossible while using the 


Smith & Wesson 


HAMMERLESS SAFETY 


Revolvers. 


_ They are so constructed that they require for their opera 
tion sufficient grasp simultaneously applied on both stock 
and trigger, thereby rendering them perfectly harmless ir 
the hands of a child, 

The Best REVOLVER is None too Good. 
You need a Revolver that can be depended upon— 
You want a Smith & Wesson. 

Send for full Catalogue and detailed description. 


SMITH & WESSON, 3 Stockbridge St., 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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The Youth's C ompanion is an illustrated weekly | 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment 1 advance. 

Tweive or Sixteen pages are often pee % sub- 
scribers in a xsingle weekly issue of the A 
additional pages over eight—which is t e number 

iven for #1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
he publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Mone for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 

ther directly to this office. We do not request 


‘Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip-- 


tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order. Bank 
Cheek, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order, WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter, All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 

0 80. 
Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, er else it is stolen, Persons who sen 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility 

Renewals. ~Three weeks are required after the re- 
ccipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning ay paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent, —. —— eannot be found on 
our books unless this is d 

Caution ainst in oney to strangers 

to renew subscriptions. many 8 of bh = ions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We have a few Agents who take ub- 
seriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
can ordered, but no payment of money should 
made to them until the person who subscribes pes 
received the paper for from one to two months. 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will 
be a guarantee of the Soneets of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to h 

Letters should be addressed a drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
21 Columbus Avenue. 








HOW TO KEEP WELL. 


Health is a comparative term. To be “well” is 
to be “not ill;” that is, not to be suffering bodily 
pain or weakness, nor debarred from the ordinary 
occupations of life by physical infirmity. 

Yet every one however well has, like Achilles, 
his vulnerable point; and every one, in justice to 
himself, his family and the state, should devote 
some portion of his thought and time to a systematic 
care of his health. 

After early childhood the majority of deaths 
occur from diseases which may fairly be called 
chronic. Many diseases which are not chronic, 
in the strict sense of the word, are grafted upon 
the system months, and often years, before they 
manifest themselves outwardly. 

Many of these troubles are therefore preventable, 
and the manner of prevention is by assuming habits 
of moderation in the every-day functions of life, 
as well as by avoiding all excessively exhausting 
pursuits. 

In order that the organs of the body may last for 
a long time, they must be properly exercised. For 
those who are well, nothing conduces so much to 
the continuance of health as a busy, active life 
intermingled with periods of recreation. 

If we omit accidental causes of mortality, and 
acute infectious diseases, we may say that the 
diseases to be especially guarded against from an 
early age are insidious complaints of the lungs, 
heart and kidneys, organs which are liable to 
become irreparably damaged by a daily sinning 
against health. 

The errors most commonly committed at different 


periods of life are those to be most constantly borne | 


in mind. To sum up, they are as follows: 

In childhoud, errors of feeding, improper or 
improperly administered food, and irregular hours 
for feeding and sleeping. 

In adult life, lack of regular exercise, excesses 
in eating or drinking, and exclusive devotion to 
exacting cares. 


Old age, like early infancy, suffers most commonly | 


from exposure. 


_—_g—_—_. 


SWEDISH HOME-LAWS. 


“My mother was the best being I have ever 
known,” writes Baron Louis de Gen, a famous | 
Swedish statesman. She had fourteen children; 
seven girls and seven boys. All the sons were 
taller than the father, and al) the daughters were 
taller than the mother. The intelectual capacity 
of the mother may be judged from the baron’s 
statement that she knew three books of Euclid | 
before she could speak plainly. 

With so large « family there was need of pretty 
careful discipline, if things were to go smoothly. 

The laws of the household were unwritten, but 
not the less clearly understood. Certain bounds 
were not to be passed by the children without some 
older companion, The study hour was sacred; its 
neglect was never attempted. If a child came late 
to the table, he forfeited his share of any dish that 
had been already passed. 

At breakfast the children generally sat down 
before the appointed time, milk was poured into the 
deep platter of each, hard brown bread was broken 
into it, and then all sat, spoon in hand, till the 
clock struck. At dinner there were usually three 
courses. No one was forced to eat, but whatever 
was taken upon the plate must be consumed to the 
last morsel. Each course was passed twice, unless 
there was a short allowance at dessert. 

Fruit was dealt out by one of the older children, 
and even the berries were counted. As a rule, 
nothing was to be eaten out of the dining-room, 
except a bit of hard bread after the bath. Wind. 
falls might always be picked upand eaten. Berries 


were “free” on certain bushes for five minutes a | 
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| day, and sometimes for ten minutes in specially | 
good years. Under this rule the children fell into | 
the habit of picking in baskets green and ripe 

| together in hot haste; then the time was doubled, 

| but the berries must be eaten on the spot. 

As soon as the children were undressed, the 
evening prayer was to be said and not another 
| word spoken. This was pretty hard, and as is 
usual in the case of hard laws, a way was found 
to circumvent it. One stocking would be kept on 
until some interesting chat was finished. 

Rights of property were sacredly respected. The 
| belongings of others were never to be borrowed 
| without leave. The children could give away only | 
what they had found or made. Christmas presents 
were not to be “swapped” before midsummer. | 
| Nothing was to be accepted from a dependent or | 

from any one outside of the family without the | 
direct consent of the parents. 

If a child asked for a book out of the family 
library, he always got it, but having got it he must 
read it through. No one was allowed to read more 
than a hundred pages a day. 

Any one might cry quietly, if sorrowful or in | 
pain, but screaming was not permitted except in | 
a certain room set apart for the purpose. The 
children must never pass through the drawing- 
room. If there was company or music they might 
stand at the door. 

Whipping was never administered except for 
obstinate disobedience; then the punishment was 
prompt. The usual penalty was the forfeiting of 
some privilege. Praise was given for well-doing, 
but a caressing never, after earliest childhood. It 
was a high day for a child when he had been 
“patted by mamma.” 

These laws were in force till the children were | 
“big”—that is, fifteen years old. After that they 
were treated in the house as grown-up persons, 
with all the rights and duties thereto pertaining. 





MORTIFYING. 


The man that boasts is on the high road to! 
humiliation. Something like that seems to be the | 
lesson of an amusing little tale reported by the | 
Cincinnati Tribune. It concerns the boyish son | 
of a Presbyterian minister of that city. 


He had been suffering from toothache, and at last 
his father said: 

Well, John, we'll go to the dentist to-morrow | 
al have the tooth extracted.” 
John was not much elated over such a prospect, 
but he made the best of it, and straightway began | 
bragging to some of his play mates about the fearful 
ordeal that he was to go through. It was an 
“awfully big tooth,” he told them. The dentist 
would have to use both hands to pull it, and most 

likely would be obliged to call in his assistant. 

Well, the next dav came, and in due course the 
boy found himself in the big o erating-chair, on 
each arm of which he took a goo: bod | 

The dentist looked into the open mouth, smiled, 
took up a smal! steel instrument, thrust it under 
the offending tooth and literally pried it out. 

The boy looked at the tooth, and then at the 
dentist. Then he walked across the room, saying 
not a word, and began putting on his overcoat. ' His 
father followed him and asked: 

“Did it hurt you, my son?” 

That was too much for the hero. Two big tears 
started down his cheeks. 

“Hurt!” he said. “Hurt! Why, he didn’t pull 
— out. He just took it out with a tack- 








PLAYING WITH A PYTHON. 


Mr. J. Cooper Chadwick, in his “Experiences in 
South Africa,” says that he was once passing 
through a Dutch farm in the Transvaal, when he 
went up to the house to see if he could buy some 
eggs. In front of the door stood a large barrel. 


As I passed I Brstesty tilted the barrel up to 
see what was underneat I Jet it down again 
promptly. A big python was under it. 

The Dutchman told me that he had shot at it 
some months before, and wounded it slightly in 
= head, whereupon it seemed to become stupefied. 

e dra gyed it home, extracted its fangs, and little 
+5 little it had grown tame. 

The Yi ngpenn Hhe- which measured sixteen feet, was 
allowed to crawl about the place at night, and 
never attempted to get away or to do an damage. 
In fact, the farmer found ie useful in killing rats 
and vermin, By day it was kept under the 





barrel. 
The children fed [me snake and played with it. I 
saw one of the s a it out and pour two 


| bottles of milk Bowe te throat, and then give it six 
eggs. Whenthe children teased it, it made a hissin 
oaee and upon its tail. They were not a bit 
frightened, but would catch hold of it by the head, 
and drag it along the ground over their shoulders. 


| 


A MESSAGE ASTRAY. 


A young lady organist in Montreal was anxious 
to make a good impression on a visiting clergyman 
one Sunday. Her organ was pumped by a some- 
what self-willed old sexton, who had his own ideas 

| as to how long an organ voluntary should last, and 
| would “shut off the wind” when he thought there 
| had been enough. 


On this particular Sunday the organist thought 
she would forestall any suc h aceident by writing 
an appeal in the early part of the service and giving 
it to the sexton. The old man received the note, 
and supposed it was for the minister. In spite of 
| her frantic beckonings, he went straight to the 

pulpit with the note; and the astonished preacher 

read this message : 
| “Oblige me this morning by blowing away till I 
give you the signal to stop. Miss ALLEN.” 





NICE DISTINCTION. 


Caution and cowardice sometimes run pretty 
closely together; but they are always distinguish. 
able, nevertheless. Even a child can generally see 
a difference, as in the following case mentioned by 
an exchange: 


Teacher .—Johuny, can you define for us the dif- 
ference between “caution” and “cowardice?” 

Johnny.—Yessum. When you’re scart to go out 
on a boat an’ stay at home for fear it’ll sin , and 
the boat comes in‘all right, it’s “cowardice.” 

Teacher .—W ell? 

Johnny.— And if you’re scart and stay home, and 
the boat does sink, then it’s “caution.” 


“BEFO’ de war,” a negro boy who was sharply 
| reproved for having stolen and eaten a turkey, 
replied: 

| “Well, massa, you see you got less turkey, but 
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EDDING'S Russia & SALVE owes its great success 
for ninety years to its wonderful soothing and 
Reales properties. Ask your druggist. 


Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the _ 
of Burnett's Cocoaine. {Ad 


BICYOLES StierRiray Arie 
STUD AT HOME ionticinroranvance: 
For ch Book- 

ship, Arithmetic, Letter’ ‘Writing. 


ment in business. an 
Commercial law, Shorthand, ete., ‘b ATL, in a 
thorough, practical eg’ Ten Years’ $ ss. Refer- 
cuca ren STRATION'S. . Catal e free. Trial] Lesson 10c. | 
BRYANT & N’S "COLLEGE, 


Ho. 1 College Bidg., Buffalo, w.¥.’ BY MAIL. 
If It Fades! ©’ vour mer 


Your Money. 


Boy’s Blue 
Chinchilla 


Reefer 


Ages 2 to 7—with Sailor Collar. 
Ages 4 to 15—with notch Velvet 
Collar, 


$5.00 


Warranted all-wool; pure 
indigo dye; worsted-lined; 
full double- breast across 
chest; full arm-holes; but- 
tons straight close up to| 
throat and fits perfectly over 
a heavy under-jacket. | 
Send for free Catologue Boys’ 
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with animals, will be sent post-paid to 
any address on receipt of three 2-cent 
stamps. The animalsare on cardboard 
—two and three inches high, naturally 
colored, and will stand alone. They 
can be arranged in line or groups, 
making an interesting object lesson 
in natural history. This offer is 


made solely for the purpose of ac- 
quainting mothers with the merits of 


WILLIMANTIC 
Star *% Thread. 


Send for a set for each of the children. Address 


pang a Ee goa ly Kgs WILLIMANTIC THREAD CO., 
} Willimantic, Conn. 
Hill & Co., Chicago. | 
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Thousands of Mathers 


d Testify to the Quality and Durability of 





Clothing, and, if you mention the 




















- “Davidson” Nipples. 


“Davidson” Nipples are made of the purest Para Rubber by skilled workmen 
and are the finest that money can buy or that experience can produce. 


RiARARLRAUK. Redan: Rete 





Buy the “Davidson” Nipples are always packed in 
Boxes of this peculiar shape. 
NIPPLE Ask to See Box when Buying. 
that has a 


ee 


~« (Collar 


THE DAVIDSON 
“ HEALTH” Nipple 
cannot collapse. 
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The Shape of this Box is our Trade-Mark. 


Patented. 
The ‘‘ Davidson” Nipples, Feeding Bottles, Atomizers, Syringes, Hot-Water Bottles, 
Invalid Cushions, etc., are for Sale by Druggists and Dealers throughout the World. 


120-page Illustrated Catalogue mailed FREE. 
DAVIDSON RUBBER CO., 19 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


Established Forty Years. 
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IVERS & POND 
PIANOS 


If no dealer sells Ivers & Pond Pianos in your neighborhood, 
we will furnish one directly from our Factory. 

We manufacture only strictly first-class Pianos. We sell on 
easy payments at any distance, take old Pianos in exchange, and 
make it as easy for you to buy of us as if you lived in Boston. 

Beautiful Catalogue Free with Letter Giving Prices and Valuable Information. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., Boston, Mass. 


The Care of Children’s Teeth 


should be a mother’s first thought. No more 

anxiety if they use deliciously flavored 

Rubifoam. It is a great favorite 
with the Little Folks. 
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A Perfect Liquid Dentifrice 
DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED 


Absolutely free from all in- 
jurious substances. Sample 
vial free. 


25 cents 


Sold by 
All Druggists 


E. W. HOYT & CO. 














you got dat much more niggah!” 





Lowell, Mass. 
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OUR OLD FRIEND JIM. 


Jim was our old family horse. Father and 
mother had him when we were little children, and 
everybody in the village would as soon have 
thought of seeing the meeting-house without its 
steeple as of meeting our carryall on the country 
roads without the dear old white nag. 

Nobody could tell how ancient he was. A 
horse-doctor came once to look at his teeth and 
settle the question, but Jim had passed the age 
when teeth reveal years. While we children were 
growing up Jim did his duty faithfully, playing a 
part in the memorable experiences of the family. 

He brought back the doctor in double-quick 
time when mother fell down-stairs and broke her 
leg. Father rode him horseback that Fourth of 
July when he headed the procession. Mary, our 
eldest sister, was driving Jim when Cornelius 
Bliss asked her to become his wife. And who but 
Jim drew the hearse that summer morning when 
we left little May under the pines on the hillside 
overlooking the river ? 

Why, he was just as mu¢h one of our folks as 
any of us boys and girls, but we never knew how 


- much we loved him till there was a likelihood of 





losing him. 

How plainly 1 can see father now, stepping into 
the kitchen with a hesitating air. Mother was 
frying doughnuts, and they smelt so good that 
Lucy had left her sewing in the sitting-room to 
come out and get some while hot. I was paring 
potatoes for dinner. Henry sat by the window 
figuring out his algebra, for he had a dreadful 
toothache and stayed home from school. Off 
across the fields Ned was overseeing the men who 
were planting corn. 


*“‘Well, father,’ says mother, with a smile, 
“have a doughnut? They’re real nice when 
they're hot.” 


Father shook his head. 

“No, I guess I won’t just now, mother. I’ve 
got some bad news for you. We've been talking 
it over out in the barn, and have pretty much 
come to the conclusion that old Jim will have to 

“Old Jim go!’’ said mother, dropping the 
doughnut. 

“Yes. You see, he’s been playing out right 
straight along lately, and William says he won't 
touch a thing toeat. Either we'll have to let him 
starve to death before our eyes or else he must be 
shot. I declare, it makes me downright sick to 
think of it.” 

Henry burst out crying. Mother dropped into 
a chair and put her apron up to hereyes. Lucy 
and I both declared that we would send for that 
society with the long name to come and arrest 
anybody who dared attempt such a wicked, cruel 
thing. 

Father felt sorry enough himself, but he knew 
that the parting must come before long. So, 
though we begged to have dear old Jim spared a 
little longer, he told us that he had settled to have 
William shoot him in the woodland pasture that 
afternoon. 

Mother never spoke a word. She just got up to 
put her arms round father’s neck and her head on 


his shoulder, and stood there a long time. We | 
guessed she was thinking of the time when Jim | 


had first come. 

It was no use. 
mind. 

The May afternoon was warm and full of the 
scent of apple-blossoms. About five o’clock 
William led Jim round by the front door, and we 
went out to say good-by. He crept along with 
his legs shaking, and had fallen so thin that he 
looked like an umbrella without a covering—all 
ribs. 

Even his great eyes seemed to peer out at us 
through a kind of haze, and there was a sorrow- 
ful droop about him that went straight to our 
hearts. 

We could not bear to let him go. Henry, who 
is the youngest, wailed with despair. The rest of 
us clung round the good old horse, stroking for 
the last time the grizzled lock that hung on his 
forehead, feeding him with sugar, and trying to 
put off the moment of separation as long as 
possible. 

When at length William, rubbing a rough hand 
across his eyes, turned away with the halter, 
mother, hardly seeing what she did for her tears, 
left the last kiss on Jim’s whitening nose, hurrying 
into the house. She could not have watched him 
disappearing down the lane to his fate, or listened 
to the sound of his footsteps dying away in the 
distance. 

We younger ones sat on the steps together, 
talking in hushed voices, telling stories of the old 
friend who had gone away, now and then crying 
a little, softly, among ourselves, until the long 
twilight fell and we were called to supper. 

It takes a tremendous affliction to affect young 
people’s appetites, but 1 don’t believe any of us 
ate as much as usual that night. 

By and by, after the dishes were done, we went 
out again and sat on the stoop. Mother never 
liked to have us idle, and generally, right after 


Father had made up his 





supper, the sitting-room lamp was lit and we all 
went to work at something or other. This day 
seemed more like a Sunday, or as if there had 
been a funeral in the house; and when mother 
stepped out and sank into her red rocking-chair 
on the stoop everybody followed her. 

It is very pretty, looking from our house down 
the road. The elms meet overhead, and in spring- 
time, when the boughs are feathered out with 
little new leaves of lightish green, with sky 
showing through and birds twittering up above 
somewhere, it makes me glad I am alive. At 
night, under these trees, the shadows are black. 

As we sat there, very little talking went on, for 
our minds were all too full of sadness. Father 
had been telling how William had come home 
alone with marks of weeping on his face, and how 
when he asked about Jim’s last moments William 
turned away, saying in a choked voice : 

“IT can’t talk about it, sir. He’s gone. 
all there is to tell.” 

For my part a picture kept rising in my fancy 
of the wide meadow lying under the starlit night, 
and poor Jim stretched out stiff among the bay 
and sweet-fern by the brook-side. Is there a 
heaven for dumb beasts? I hope so, for how else 
can it be a perfect place of happiness for some of 
us? 

All at once those of us who were looking down 
the road saw something stealing out of the black- 
ness beneath the trees—a white, unearthly shape 
looming up larger and larger as it drew toward 
us, a something with four feet echoing on the 
silent highway. 

We watched it, struck helpless with astonish- 
ment. Henry crept closer to mother, and hid his 
face in her skirt. Lucy and I sprang to our feet. 
My heart stuck in my throat and grew big with 
fear, and we heard father saying, in a dazed 
whisper : 

“If there are ghosts, then this is the ghost of 
our poor murdered Jim!”’ 

On it came. The spook, if spook it was, looked 
exactly like a real horse. It seemed to have a 
substantial body and four clattering iron shoes. 

I was afraid, nevertheless. There was some- 
thing uncanny about such an apparition, and I 
gave a little scream of terror when the white steed 
turned in at our gate and, jogging steadily on, 
vanished in the barn. 

Father, who is a brave man, was for going 
at once to investigate the mystery. At first we 
held him back, but by and by curiosity got the 
better of fright, and he and Ned started. Mother 
and Lucy and I followed a little way behind, for 
we would not have stayed alone on the stoop for 
anything. 

Father and Ned disappeared in the barn. There 
was silence for quite a while, and we huddled 
trembling together. Then we heard father burst 
out laughing, peal on peal. Ned joined in, and 
last of all came William's great “‘Haw! haw!"’ 

People don’t laugh like that when there is any 
danger in the wind, so we women-folks picked up 
our courage and our skirts and ran_pell-mell 
across the wet grass to the barn door. Through 
the dim light we saw William standing there with 
a lantern, looking very sheepish, but grinning 
from ear to ear, and father and Ned doubled up 
with laughter, and in his stall old Jim himself, 
munching hay contentedly ! 

When he could speak, father explained it all. 
It seems that William, when he got away from 
the house, felt his heart fail and knew he could 
never harden it enough to aim a gun at Jim. So, 
instead of going out to the pasture, he took him 
to a friend who agreed to do the job for five 
dollars. 

It took William’s last cent, but he handed it 
over and bade the horse good-by. He dared not 
tell father, what had really happened, but let 
us believe he had killed Jim with his own 
hands. 

Think how startled and scared he was when 
the old fellow trotted in, through the dusk. But 
he soon guessed that the friend, hoping something 
might be made of the horse yet, had turned him 
out to pasture, and Jim, left to himself, had made 
his way home. 

Such rejoicings as we had! For the second 
time that day the beloved nag was hugged and 
cried over. And father gave in, agreeing to let 
him die a natural death. 

Strange to say, Jim seemed to realize that he 
had been resurrected. His appetite came back. 
He ate bran mashes with a relish and began to 
pick up wonderfully. When June came he 
renewed his youth in the woodland pasture where 
his execution was to have taken place, and now 
he seems inclined to live on forever. I give you 
my word I saw him a few days ago rolling on his 
back and flourishing his heels in the air with all 
the abandon of the gayest young colt. 


That's 


M. E. W. 
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FOND OF STUDY. 


It is considered an amiable weakness in a man 
to be proud of his boy; but pride, even when it 
is of this pardonable sort, should not be expressed 
on all occasions. 


“That little boy of mine is a born mathemati- 
cian,” said a proud father to his guest, in a 
whisper. ‘Look at him, will you? He’s been 
figuring for a ree hour by the clock. I never 
saw a child so fond of his school.’’ 

“*Yes, I’ve been noticing him,” said the visitor. 
“What problem are you working at, my little 
man ?”’ 

“I'm figuring Bs. 7. how many days it is to 
vacation.” 





We have just published the most 
complete Gun Catalogue in the 
United States. It tells all about 
all guns. Don’t buy until you 
see our price: 


UN “g 
Sent on receipt of postage, 4c. 


Catalogue] .f38.Arecute = 
JOHN WwooD ’ JR., 
Free. 


(Wholesale and Retail), 
76 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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THE COURSE OF STUDY 
is thorough, complete and practical. Pupils are 
fitted for the duties and work of every-day life. 


THE FACULTY 
embraces a list of more than twenty teachers 
and assistants, elected with special reference 
to proficiency in each department. 


THE STUDENTS 
are young people of both sexes, full of dili- 
gence and zeal. 


THE DISCIPLINE 
is of the highest order and includes valuable 
business lessons. 


THE PATRONAGE 
is the LARGEST of any similar institution 
in the world. 


THE REPUTATION 
of this school for originality and leadership 
and as being the Standard Institution of its 
kind is generally acknowledged, 


SPECIAL COURSE. 
Shorthand, Type Writing,Composition and Cor 
respondence may be taken as a special course. 


SITUATIONS 
in business houses furnished pupils amon 
the varied inducements to attend this school. 


THE SCHOOL BUILDING 
is centrally located and purposely constructed. 
Office open daily, from 9 till 2 o’e fock. 
Prospectus Post Free. 
J. W. BLAISDELL, Sec’y 





orders. 
with $11 and $13 orders. 
with $6 orders. 


We ive away Lace Curtains. with $4, $6, or 
hite Tea Set, 56and 70 pieces, 
Pair Ladies’ Dongola ki a Beets, 


Safety Bicycle, Cushion with $80 orders. 
Decorated Granite Dinner Set te 28 plooee, with $20 orders. 
Hanging Lamp and ited shade, with $10 & $12 orders. 

with $12, ae one $25 orders. 


Violin ‘and — 
oes Hose Toilet Set $15 orders. 
Stem Winding Swiss Watch, Ladies’ or Boy's, ‘with $10 orders. 
Send for our FRE E Illustrated Catalogue. 
GREAT CHINA TEA CO., 
210 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


“Oh, My Head” 


What will relieve the pain 
from these common ailments? 


NervousHeadache, £7 <" . 
Sick Headache, f “A ig 
Resraigia. 


Pyro -FEBRIN a 
TABLETS. { 
Perfectly Harmless. 
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Easily taken 
Better than pills—Dissolve in the weakest stomach—A 
scientific preparation superior to any other. 


Contain no opiates—Always effective 


At druggists or by mail 25. per box. Samples Free. 
PYRO-FEBRIN CO., Northampton, Mass. 











20 LOAVES 


more to the barrel.can be 
made from the famous. . 


Duluth Imperial 





608 Washington St., t 





94 buy a Marble or Granite Monu- 
Don’t mren until you INVESTIGATE 


White = 


It is much more ARTISTIC and ENDURING, 
and much LESS EXPENSIVE. 


N CRACKING. 
0 CRUMBLING. 





Prices to 
suit all. 


delivered | 
everywhere. 


Write for de- 
signs and 
information. 


investigate. 


THE MONUMENTAL BRONZE CoO., 
P.O. Drawer 838, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Flour 


than from any other brand. 








N MOSS-GROWING. | 
0 cueanine. 
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Costs | 
nothing to 





DULUTH IMPERIAL MILL 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Co., 









Finest Grown. 
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WHAT .. 





INTERNALLY. 


It will cure most cases of Sore Throat 
if taken in season, and is of great value 
in cases of Diphtheria, Fetid Bronchitis, 
Gangrene of the Lungs, etc., used either 
as a gargle or spray. 

It will destroy Bacteria and is healing 
in effect in Ulceration of the Stomach or 
Bowels, Fermentative Dyspepsia, Typhoid 
and Scarlet Fevers, Cholera and similar 
diseases. 
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THYMOZONE 


IS GOOD FOR. 





Physicians and Dentists Recommend It— Everybody Should Use It, 
HENRY THAYER & CO., Mfrs., Cambridgeport, Mass. 
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EXTERNALLY. 


It is a powerful Antiseptic and Deodor- 
izer, healing and cleansing in its effect. 
Diluted with pure water to suit conditions 
it is invaluable as a wash for Wounds, 
Ulcers, Eczema, Nasal Catarrh, Burns, 
etc., or wherever there are unhealthy dis- 
charges or inflammation. 

As a tooth and mouth wash it is ex- 
cellent, perfectly cleansing the teeth, also 
healing and hardening the gums. 
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PAPAL I LISI 


JOWNEY’S 


CHOCOLATE 
BONBONS. 
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“Name on Every Piece.” 
* * 


An eminent Chemist, late Analyst Massachusetts State 
Board of Health, writes as follows: 


“This is to certify that I purchased in the open market an original 
sealed package of ‘Lowney’s Assorted Chocolate Bonbons;’ that I 
examined them carefully and found no harmful or objectionable 
ingredient in any of them.”’ 


‘Member American Chemical Society, BENNETT F. DAVENPORT, M. D. 


also London, Paris and Berlin Societies, 
British Society Public Analysts, etc. 
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“If they’re [OWNEW’ S they’re Pure.” 
*» * & 


Sample Package for 10 Cents in Stamps. 


THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO., 120 High St., Boston. | 
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Juliet.—‘‘ I have forgot why I did call thee back!” 
Romeo.—‘“‘ Let me stand here till thou remember it!” 
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SONG, 
Tea Tablets | 


Are MORE ECONOMICAL than tea in bulk, RETAIN THE 
FLAVOR, which your tea will not do, and produce a beverage 
FREE FROM TANNIC ACID. 

Place one tablet in a teacup and fill with boiling water. In two 
or three minutes you will have A DELICIOUS CUP OF TEA. 
Try them. They are put up in 25c., 50c. and $1.00 boxes, and will 
be mailed to any address in the United States upon receipt of price. 

NO MORE FREE SAMPLES. 





SAMOVAR TEA CO., 5 Park Sq., meee Mass. 
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WHEAT GERM 


FOR WARM AIR ONLY, and the 
MAGEE COMBINATION HEATER 
here shown (for warm air and Hot Water), 
each received THE HIGHEST AWARD 
at the World’s Fair, Chicago. 

They are honestly, carefully and intelligently 
made for USE, not merely to sell. 


=e 

Young people everywhere are bene- 
fited by eating this delicious and nutri- 
tious cereal for the morning meal. It 
gives them bright eyes—strong teeth— 
good digestion! It supplies them energy 
to play hard and study hard! 
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THE WHOLE FAMILY 
ENJOYS WHEAT GERM. 


Every First-Class Grocer Sells It! 


No one can afford to keep house without 
a Magee Range and Furnace, because 
the saving in fuel and food will pay 
many times their cost above any others 
on the market. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
The name Magee carries our Guaran- 
tee of PERFECT SATISFACTION 
with proper use. 
DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS FREE. 
For Sale by Leading Dealers Everywhere. 
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Water Combination. 
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34, & nion Bosto: BE SURE to get it when you ask for it and not 
MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY, sista" sis ta 
9 56 Lake Street, - + Chicago. 
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